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FORESTWYK 


BY E. BOYD BAYLY, AUTHOR OF “ JONATHAN MERLE,” “ZACHARY BROUGH'’S VENTURE,” “WORKADAY STORIES,” ETC. 





THEY STOOD LISTENING TILL THE BELLS HAD RUNG THEIR LAST VERSE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


LCIE was no great tennis player. When 
Chris forsook the game, she soon followed, 
and found herself near Mr. Fellowes, curate 

of St. Saviour’s, the parish which included the 
Riverside Leas. He was lamenting the want of 
teachers in his Sunday-school, especially for boys. 
St. Abbot’s, where the Langdales attended, was 
always well supplied. Alcie’s conscience pricked 
her ; she consulted her father and offered her ser- 
vices. Mr. Fellowes had no great opinion of the 
value of young ladies ; they had so many engage- 
ments which took them from home; but he 


accepted, and, in much fear and trembling, she 
went to her task next day. 

Her worst fears were justified by the conduct of 
eleven young barbarians who tried all their pranks 
upon the new teacher. Instruction was out of 
the question ; she resorted to tales of adventures 
with lions and_ tigers, which providentially 
derived a Sabbath flavour from having happened 
to missionaries. Attention was failing, even for 
these, when, to her immense relief, the bell rang. 
The boys yelled a hymn, fidgeted under a bene- 
diction, and rushed shouting into the street. ‘The 
teacher went home exhausted, and wondered what 
good she had done. 
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During the week she went to visit the pupils’ 
parents, and was greatly at a loss what to say 
when the mothers’ stream of conversation paused. 
On another day she had to go with her father to 
pay calls. Alcie generally returned from this 
friendly duty much entertained by the traits of 
character she had observed, and happy to have 
seen her father shine ; there was an artistic per- 
fection in his manner of fulfilling little courtesies. 
She did not shine herself, and thought that did 
not signify when she went with him. Langdale 
thought otherwise, and on their way home he told 
her gently that it was time she took a place of her 
own, instead of behaving as his little girl. Poor 
Alcie passed under one of those waves of dis- 
couragement which often visit girls, and felt herself 
a general failure. 

Langdale had to go on to the town. Alcie was 
walking slowly down Merton Lane, her eyes intent 
on the rich masses of chestnut blossom, red and 
white, at the roadside, when a tall figure approach- 
ing paused before her, a hat was lifted, and she 
exclaimed, “ Mr. Storr!” 

“This zs good fortune,” he answered, shaking 
hands; “I was so disappointed to find you both out.” 

“ How did you come here?” said Alcie, recover- 
ing from her surprise, delighted, but nervous. 

“Mr. Hardwood” (his chief) “ wanted me to see 
Sir Henry Way about matters in which he is con- 
sidered an authority. I am todineand sleep there, 
and I managed to get a few hours first, to see the 
place and bring you some books. May I turn back 
with you ?” 

“Oh yes, please,” said Alcie, feeling acutely that 
she was only her father’s little girl and wanted 
him, and it was ridiculous at one-and-twenty. She 
explained that he could not return for some time, 
and Mr. Storr asked, “Shall I be an unconscion- 
able infliction if I wait for him?” 

This time she said, “Oh no.” They walked on, 
Mr. Storr admiring the beauties of Forestwyk, and 
Alcie’s timidity melting away as she saw that he 
either did not see it or did not mind it. He hada 
great deal of power to make others feel what he 
pleased, and it was very well for those whom he 
pleased to make happy. The habit of command 
was written in his calm, handsome face, and firm, 
quiet step and touch. His hair and moustache were 
dark brown, his eyes dark grey with long lashes, his 
nose aquiline. His voice was soft and pleasant, 
and his choice of words delightful ; it was a constant 
satisfaction to hear every trifling thing so well put. 
He was charmed with the view that opened as they 
reached the head of the valley and walked up the 
slope to Woodside. Alcie left him in the drawing- 
room while she went to order tea out of doors. 
When she came back, he was standing before 
Mrs. Langdale’s portrait. 

‘This is your mother ?” he asked softly, turning 
‘to her. 

“Yes. My father took it just after they were 
married.” 

“TI saw the likeness,” said Mr. Storr, turning 
again to the picture. 

Alcie felt a thrill of pleasure. “Iam not thought 
like her,” she answered. 

* Not altogether—but some ‘ points’ are exactly 
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like—the set of the brow and eyes,” said Mr. Storr, 
looking from face to picture and back. “ And the 
mouth would be, ifit had had more smiles in your 
early days.” 

“Why should you think it had not?” asked 
Alcie, startled. 

“ Emily told me—pardon—what you told her of 
your parents’ losses and sorrows, which must have 
deeply shadowed your own young life.” 

“Only they—my parents—always made joy for 
me as long as there was any left,” said Alcie. 

The words were true, and yet they dropped a 
veil over the truth, and as she uttered them, she 
felt the pang of her lifelong loneliness—with a 
past and an inheritance branded on her heart 
of hearts, everto be hidden there. Derwent Storr 
saw that he had stirred a sorrow, and changed the 
subject by expressing his great admiration of the 
picture as a work of art. He asked if others in 
the room were Langdale’s also. They were chiefly 
Forestwyk sketches, besides the crayon study for 
his picture of the four boys he had lost. 

“* And where are yours ?” asked Mr. Storr. 

“They are not worth seeing,” said Alcie, and 
took him out into the garden. 

Under the shade of an elm-tree in the plantation 
hedge, Langdale had placed a rustic table and 
seats. Shrubs, cunningly planted, sheltered the 
spot from observers in the road, yet left open a 
gap through which the stretch of distant view 
between the hills could be seen. The piece of bright 
garden at the side of the house was gay at this season 
with tulips and daffodils; the scent of young 
sweetbriar mingled with the fragrant breath of pines. 
Mr. Storr took off his hat and gazed up into the 
pale soft green of the young elm-leaves. 

“Ts this the same world that I was in, four or 
five hours ago ?” he asked. 

“Were you just starting then?” said Alcie. 

“ Five hours ago—no, by the bye, I was attending 
an indignation meeting, with Emily in the chair. 
She had just returned from a committee where all 
her feelings had been roused. She disapproved 
the course taken, although in this case she did not 
press the matter to a vote ; and to add insult to 
injury, one of the ladies said to her afterwards, 
‘I can’t think what you do, Miss Storr, with no 
one to sit by.’” 

“To sit by ?” exclaimed Alcie. 

“ Precisely Emily’s answer. ‘Oh,’ the poor lady 
explained, ‘ you know I always sit next Mr. Horner 
(a clergyman), and he votes before me, so that I 
can always vote as he does. I can’t think how 
you know how to vote with no one to sit by!’ 
Imagine Emily’s indignation! ‘The idea of her 
sitting there, in that weak way, only to bolster up the 
clergyman, whether he was right or wrong,’ she said.” 

Alcie laughed merrily, yet with the glimmer of a 
look that made Derwent exclaim, “Is that lady a 
friend of yours? I hope not.” 

“No,” said Alcie, laughing again and blushing 
to find his eyes so sharp. “I was only think- 
ing ” 

“ What?” 

“If I were on a committee, I am sure I should 
want some one to sit by.” It was what she had 
longed for, ever since her mother went away. 










































































































“Of course you would, till you had gained 
experience,” Mr. Storr said promptly ; and added 
with a roguish look, “It is rather a holiday to 
meet a woman who has e/, in these days.” 

“ Ah, but not only on committees. Always, I 
wish some one would tell me how to vote.” 

“You see both sides so plainly that you want 
the help of another mind to strike the balance,” 
said Derwent, thinking to himself that affection 
would be sure to strike it, for her. He was 
quite mistaken. Alcie had never yet felt any 
affection that approached her love for her father, 
yet she could not always “sit by” him. 

There was still an hour before Langdale could 
return, and she proposed a walk in the wood. 
They crossed the plantation, climbed over a place 
in the wall broken down for the purpose, and 
wandered up the glades under a roof of golden 
green, the boughs of the lofty beech-trees meeting 
far overhead. Where the blue sky showed through 
the fissures in the leafy canopy, it looked dark 
almost as the deep sea. The grey trunks and 
Alcie’s brown dress caught the tones of the 
shimmering green-gold light. She went first, 
and Derwent hung back to leave distance for the 
picture she made—her slight figure standing straight 
among the bending trees. A lace scarf of paler 
brown was gathered in loose folds upon her 
shoulders, and fastened on her breast with a knot 
of crimson anemones ; there was a touch of the 
same pale colour in her brown shady hat. The 
carnation flush which so improved her looks had 
come to stay upon her cheek ; the deepest spot of 
colour in all the scene was in her large dark eyes. 
She stood gazing up into the green arched roof, all 
around her a tangled maze of fair fresh green, and 
pink and purplish brown on the young underbrush ; 
the grass at her feet was gemmed with little flowers. 
Derwent did not notice them ; to him her eyes 
were the dark jewels for which all this fair scene 
was but the setting. 

The birds’ full evening chorus had not begun -- 
only a few were singing “sweet and low.” 

“Hark !” said Alcie, lifting her hand. 
is our old church singing its hymn.” 

Faintly the sound of the far-off bells playing the 
Easter hymn came mingling with the flute-like 
notes of the blackbirds. 

“This is cathedral service,” said 
uncovering his head. 

They stood listening till the bells had rung their 
last verse. 

“ Are you sure this is not enchanted ground?” 
asked Derwent, still bareheaded, as they walked on. 
“I feel as if I ought to be a knight-errant, and 
find some princess here to rescue from a dragon.” 

With one of the strange lightning-shafts of 
association, his last word brought to Alcie’s mind 
her father’s beloved allegory of the knight, Sir 
‘Eneas, who had thrice to fight a dragon before 
he might see again the bride he had loved and 
lost. “If I conquer thrice, if I conquer /wice, I 
may yet see Bertha.” And in the same flash she 
saw Chris with his hand on the tombstone, saying 
“ Aslauga.” For a moment she stood abstracted, 
a far-away look upon her face. 
Derwent looked curiously at her. 


“ There 


Derwent, 


It was one of 
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her charms, to him, that so often his words called 
up looks or words in answer quite unlike what he 
had expected. The average human being was 
easily classified-—and anticipated. “Pull at the 
bobbin and the latch will fly up.” Alcie defied 
his science. 

“No, there are no dragons here—only good 
fairies,” she said, recalling herself. 

They climbed on, up a narrow path between 
the hazels, and came out into an open glade beside 
the upper wall. Framed in the trees lay the view 
along Merton Vale. A hedge, broken and dipping 
down, made the foreground, the bank below it 
covered with masses cf red and white campions. 
Under the trees the ground was carpeted with 
bluebells, and the blue was repeated in a glimpse 
of the western hills seen over the wall which made 
an angle with the hedge. 

“1 always wish I was a boy, and could ride upon 
that wall and see the view beyond,” said Alcie. 

“Let me mount you,” said Derwent, stooping. 
Alcie put a hand on the wall and a foot in his hand, 
and next moment found herself perched on a broad 
rough stone at the top, all the glorious landscape 
open before her—the same view as they had seen 
in the garden below, but far wider, from this 
greater height. 

“Oh, it’s lovely, it’s glorious !” she cried. 
Mr. Storr, can you see over?” 

“Not what you see. I must follow you,” said 
Derwent. 

The walls in that countryside are made of flat, 
rough pieces of stone, unmortared. Mr. Storr 
sacrificed his boot-toes and landed at Alcie’s side. 

“Ha! It zs worth it,” he exclaimed. 

Alcie was gazing, absorbed, when she became 
aware that her companion was seized with a fit of 
laughing. 

“I couldn't help it,” he exclaimed, as she looked 
round inquiringly ; “ I wasthinking what wou/d those 
men I had to interview this morning think, if 
they could see me here, swinging my heels on the 
top of a wall. They were of the desperado earnest 
type— 


“ Oh, 


‘ Folks with missions, whose gaunt eyes 
See worlds before them rising.’ 


They were bent on getting Mr. Hardwood to 
receive a deputation, and I had to decline for him. 
I know they thought me the very image and acme 
of officialism. If they could see me now !”—and 
he laughed again ; but it was not really the deputa- 
tion which had set him off. As he settled himself, 
he was reminded of the scene of Artemus Ward’s 
declaration, when he and Betsy Jane sat lovingly 
on the top rail of a fence, and just at the critical 
moment they overbalanced and both fell off 
together. Derwent could not tell Alcie, and he 
could not get over it till he had had his laugh out. 

Alcie laughed too, though she felt a secret 
sympathy with the gaunt eyes, and asked if inter- 
views were a chief part of his work. 

“No, letters, letters, in sheaves and stacks. I 
carry them off and deal with them by fifties in a cave. 
I may call them my substantive employment ; 
but there are a good many other things ;” and he 
went on to give her cameos from his own life—each 
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little story clean cut, and holding some point of in- 
terest apart from himself, yet letting her into his 
experiences unawares. ‘They both forgot the time 
till the quarters chimed before six, and Alcie cried, 
** Father ! I am always home first.” 

Derwent jumped down and took her “from her 
horse,” as he said, and they ran down the wood, 
laughing and leaping, he helping her—climbed the 
stone wall (a graceless business, do what you might), 
and were waiting at the back gate of the garden 
wher Langdale came up the field path. He in his 
turn was surprised and glad, and very anxious to 
know if Mr. Storr had received all proper hospitality. 

“The only thing wanting was yourself and the 
sight of your pictures, Mr. Langdale,” said Derwent. 
*‘ May I come to your studio now, while the light 
is good ?” 

“Oh, I have no studio,” said Langdale. “My 
work is all in little bits. I don’t dignify my work- 
shop by such a name. We call it our study.” 

“Then I hope there is some of Miss Langdale’s 
work on view also ?” said Derwent. 

“T have nothing to show,” said Alcie quickly. 
Her father interposed. 

“ We have neither of us anything worth showing 
to the public, but it may interest a friend. Get 
your folio, dear.” 

He had a great dislike to showing his decorative 
studies to anyone who knew what pictures meant, 
and his landscape sketches were always sold as fast 
as they were done—all but the few he had kept for 
his own walls. But he set Alcie a good example, 
and brought out sheaves of “ bits ”—little figure 
scenes in monochrome, horses’ heads, scraps of 
landscape, and flower studies. Derwent was 
charmed ; but he did not forget Alcie’s folio. She 
had never felt so keenly the contrast between her 
own work and her father’s. 

Two little flower studies of his arrested her. 
One was a tuft of grass with bright brown leaves 
blown into it, and, rising above them on its slender 
stalk, one solitary harebell. If ever living thing 
sang “A short life and a merry one,” it was that 
little flower, with the heart of its delicate bell lifted 
towards the sunshine—one withered bloom hanging 
beside it on the stalk, and the crisp leaves almost 
rustling in the fresh green grass. The other study 
was a cluster of harebells springing from a cleft in 
a granite rock, and said just as plainly, “Out of 
the. strong came forth sweetness.” Alcie’s draw- 
ings had no such voice. A harebell onan old grey 
rock told a story to her ; she liked to carry it away 
in her mind’s eye and think about it ; but the 
speaking points of light or colour which told the 
tale would not stamp themselves unbidden, like the 
crowning words of a song ; she had to copy them 
with pains, like a child learning the song’s words 
out of a book, and apt to turn them into sing-song. 
And though you may feel a harebell ever so truly, 
it is only by the instinct for those leading points 
that you can word its little story on a pictured page 
for other eyes to see. 

By perverse fate, some of Alcie’s own harebells 
fell out upon the table. Derwent held out his 
hand for the sheet. She laid hers over it. 


* Please,” he said, and she yielded. 
Langdale went out to move an outside blind. 
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Alcie looked up at Mr. Storr, and said hastily, “I 
know what you think of them all.” 

“ They are remarkably well done—for a young 
lady,” he replied. “But surely this is not your 
line ?”—laying his hand upon a spread of small 
designs. ‘This must be drudgery to you.” 

It-was. To hear it stated was music to her ears. 
“Ts it any use going on, except enough to help 
him?” she hurried out. 

“ No,” said Derwent honestly. “Not for you, who 
can do other things—better ones.” 

Langdale was in the room again. Alcie looked 
down, colouring so deeply with the intense pleasure 
of finding her own judgment and her own half- 
conscious hopes supported, that Derwent feared 
she was distressed ; and in the act of going he 
found a moment to say, “ Have I discouraged you ?” 

Alcie lifted her face—with such a look of gratitude 
in her eyes, upon her parted lips! “No,” she 
answered ; but the word was not necessary. 
Another moment and he was gone, Langdale going 
with him to set him on his way. Alcie watched 
them out of sight, and went back to the glade where 
she had stood with Derwent Storr. 

He had touched her life for two or three hours, 
and in that short time how much he had under- 
stood! She paced to and fro across the shadows 
on the grass, living through and through again 
every word and thought and look of those full 
hours—above all, that welcome “ No.” 

Outwardly, her life might go on, hardly changed 
by his verdict ; she would probably spend little less 
time over her drawing-board than she had been 
doing for the past half year; but it made all the 
difference to admit, once for all, that in art she 
was a mouse, and always must be, and it was no 
duty of hers to try to keep up with the hares. She 
could stipple her father’s backgrounds, as she 
darned his socks, by care and pains ; and that 
would be enough. She drew long breaths to think 
of it—so glad to let the beauty of the evening woods 
sink into her, without troubling her head as to 
whether the golden light had Indian yellow in 
it, and the purples ought to be mixed with cobalt 
or French blue. 


CHAPTER IX, 


HE following afternoon saw Alcie walking down 
Middle Lane in the Riverside Leas, to visit the 
homes of some of her Sunday scholars. She 

had passed the end of that lane hundreds of times, 
but never had entered the Leas since she had left 
them in Mr. Gundry’s cart, ten years ago. 
Strangely familiar it all looked, in the quiet of 
afternoon, when the children were in school ; and 
with strange vividness, the return there brought 
back to the young girl her self of former days. 
There was the little general shop where she used to 
go for bread and matches. There were the very 
same public-houses—one, which she used to dread 
above all others, with a red curtain drawn over the 
lower half of the bar-parlour window. Laurence 
Ryan used to jump for her, against the opposite 
wall, to see if one grey head was inside. She passed 
the very house where they had lived in Archway 
Lane. The door was a little open : she could look 
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up the stairs leading to the room which Laurence 
and his mother occupied, and see where she had 
sat with him, when she could bear up no longer, 
and he used to comfort her ; but the door into the 
lower room was closed. 

Alcie turned away shuddering, and walked on. 
Women sat sewing at their doors for the sake of 
the light. Most of the houses had basements, and 
from all of these came the old, foetid, well-remem- 
bered smell, left whenever the river rose and the 
sewers overflowed. It seemed to put the taste of 
the old times back into her mouth. 
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Alcie longed to answer, “Teach me how!” The 
boy himself, appearing, spared hera reply. She 
was pleased to see how his eyes opened and 
sparkled at the sight of her. 

“ Now, you make ’em mind, mum,” said Mrs. 
Taylor, when Alcie rose to go. “I do al’ays tell 
‘em they goes to school to larn the ways o’ the 
Almighty and where they’ve got to go; and they 
shouldn’t be lorking.” 

The teacher retired abashed under the sense of 
her own incapacity to check “ larking”; nevertheless 
she liked Mrs. Taylor best of all the mothers she 





ALCIE TURNED AWAY SHUDDERING, AND WALKED ON. 


She found Mrs. Taylor, mother of the only boy 
who had behaved himself at all on Sunday. She 
looked between sixty and seventy to Alcie’s eyes : 
poor women generally look full ten years older 
than ladies of the same age. The boy William and 
his next sister had come when the rest of her family 
were “ getting out,” she said. 

“He’m the youngest,” said Mrs. Taylor, “so I 
laid out not to spile ’un ; and I haven't.” 

“ He tries to be a good boy,” said Alcie. 

“ Willum do want some un as ll be shaarp with 
un. J be shaarp,” said the mother, “and I do 
hope as you'll be shaarp too, mum.” 


? 


had seen yet. The woman cared for righieousness : 
she was in dead earnest. So was Alcie, and the 
parents’ co-operation was worth more to her than 
their good opinion, though she would have been 
very glad to deserve both. 

Her next and last visit was to a Mrs. Palmer, 
who lived in Caroline Square. Alcie did not 
know the place, and wandered backwards and 
forwards, in and out of nooks in that human 
warren, before she found it at last, behind a road 
parallel to the river front. Passing through a 
narrow gap between two houses, she found herself 
on a flagged pavement with two little houses on 
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each side. The lanes by this time were full of 
children out of school, and men and women 
coming from work ; but this back corner appeared 
wholly deserted. Alcie knocked in vain at all the 
doors, and was just going away when two women 
appeared at the one entrance. 

*‘Can you tell me,” she began, going towards 
one of them ; then cried out suddenly, “ Maria ! 
It 7s Maria! Oh, Maria! I am so glad to see you 
again.” 

* Miss Alcie—Miss Alcie ! ” 

It was Maria Dyke, Mr. Brough’s housemaid in 
former days. They held each other’s hands, over- 
joyed, though each had misgivings to hide ; but the 
pleasure of meeting swallowed up everything else. 

“T never knew you were back in Forestwyk,” 
said Alcie. 

“No, miss, I wanted to be somewhere better 
before you saw me,” said Maria. ‘“ But come in, 
miss,” unlocking her door—“‘come in, though 
things ain’t as I like you to see. I’m at the 
steam laundry, and it takes all my time, and 
strength too.” 

They went in together, the neighbour opposite 
eyeing them curiously as they disappeared. ‘The 
room they entered was low and dark, and extremely 
bare of furniture ; but, this house having no base- 
ment, there was no river smell. 

“ Have you no children?” asked Alcie. 

“Yes, miss, three. They go in next door while 
I'm away. I give Mrs, Palmer something for 
seeing to them.” 

“ There is nobody at home there,” said Alcie. 

“ Then she’s took them out!” exclaimed Maria 
indignantly, flushing up. “I never thought she 
would have done that of a Friday !” 

Alcie did not understand, and poor Maria 
poured out her sad story. When she left Mr, 
Brough’s service to be married, her husband— 
Charles Dyke—had regular work, except for the 
few weeks in winter when painters expect to be 
“out.” They had saved money, and began life 
in a cosy little home at Ainsport. But Dyke’s 
master died ; he had to get work where he could, 
and the new masters took no trouble to keep men 
on in winter. 

“Ten, fifteen, eighteen weeks he’s been out, 
these three winters,” said Maria. ‘And Mrs. 
Binns, that was my fellow-servant before I came 
to Mr. Brough, she said she could get me work at 
the laundry ; and Dyke heard of a job here too, 
so we came over last October, and my work’s been 
regular, but his was over directly ; and then came all 
those eighteen weeks without even a job. He is 
in again now, but I don’t know how long it will 
last.” 

* And you never told Mr. Brough! He might 
have got him something,” exclaimed Alcie. 

“I wouldn’t go to Mr. Brough, miss ; I’d do 
anything first. You know he and Mrs. Keren 
were both against me marrying, and thought I 
should stop as I was ; and I always looked to go 
back and take my children and show them how 
well I was doing. And to have Mrs. Keren come 
and see me here! Oh, I couldn’t, miss! You 
could have knocked me down with a feather when 
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I saw you, and yet it did seem so nice ! 
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Poor Maria began to cry. “To think of all I 
had in that house, and Mrs. Keren’s got now, and 
what he’s brought me to! But he never meant it, 
miss. He’s a good workman, and if it wasn’t for 
these dreadful winters we should have done as well 
as anybody.” 

“ But now the winter is gone, and you are both 
earning money, you will get on again,” said Alcie, 
trying to be encouraging. “Does he get good 
pay when he is at work ?” 

“Oh yes, miss. He’s a good workman. But 
when you've got so behind, there’s all to puil up; 
and with his mates and all, I can’t expect much 
yet.” 

Again Alcie was puzzled. 

“ If he could only get work with Mr. Gundry !” 
said Maria, wiping her eyes. “I’ve thought 
sometimes of going to ask for him, only I didn’t 
like to. Mr. Gundry keeps such a lot of men on 
in winter. And how is little Miss Mollie, miss? 
And Master Joe? And your dear papa? I’ve got 
his likeness you gave me in the double frame, with 
you the other side. I would never part with that, 
no matter how hungry we might be. I had to put 
away the clock he gave me, but I’ve kept up the 
money on it. I’ve seen him, and you too, miss. 
I went and stood at the corner of a Sunday, and I saw 
you come out of church while I was watching to sce 
Mr. Brough come in. Oh dear, how I did want 
to hear him say ‘ Maria’ again! But I was that 
afraid he would see me, I couldn’t hardly stop to 
look.” 

“Poor Maria!” Alcie 
stroked her rough hand. 

“There never was such a gentleman! And as 
for your papa, I never did see anyone like him, to 
look so, and speak so nice. I thought there would 
be more like him, but there isn’t. Not that I’ve 
done badly, miss,” she added hastily. “If there’s 
one woman done better than me, there’s twenty 
worse, so far as the man himself goes.” 

“And your little children.. Tell me about 
them.” 

“Oh, they’re just in steps, miss. Katie is nearly 
six, and Jack four, and the baby’ll soon be two. 
Jack always reminds me of Master Joe ; he’s just 
such another little radical. I qou/d like you to 
see my little girl, Miss Alcie. Her father is that 
proud of her! She’s the kindest little thing : she 
wouldn’t take a bit of food till she saw the others 
had got some—and me! When I’ve given them 
their bits, if I don’t happen to be taking any, she'll 
break off a little piece of hers and say, ‘ Mother, 
do eat this. I don’t want it, mother.’ ” 

Maria’s tears were flowing again. Alcie’s did 
not come easily, but she felt them not far off. 

“There they are, I declare!” exclaimed Maria, 
starting up. “She Aas taken them over there, I 
believe, and I told her I wouldn’t have it. She 
thought I wouldn’t be back so soon. It’s too 
many little ones to take care of, out-of-doors,” she 
hastily explained, and was rushing out, but Alcie 
caught her. 

“ One minute, Maria. 
sake—for love, Maria.” 

She kissed the poor worn face that had been so 
pretty once. In the act, she started and shrank as 


leaned forward and 


Take this, for old sake’s 
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from a sudden shock. Maria was crying too much 
to notice that; she slipped the crown-piece into 
her pocket and stood sobbing helplessly. Alcie 
went out to speak to Mrs. Palmer and give her time 
to recover herself. 

Mrs. Palmer was a large, florid, condescending 
woman. The baby, a pale little thing, sticky with 
sweets, was in her arms : her own boy of eight and 
little Jack careered round her, and Katie held her 
skirt—a beautiful child, with long, fair, curling hair 
and deep blue eyes. Alcie introduced herself as 
Johnny Palmer’s teacher, and said she would call 
another day. The woman replied volubly, and 
with something in her voice and look and bleary 
eye which made Alcie think of Mrs. Ryan when 
she had been out—not drinking, but having a drop. 
And all those little ones in her care ! 





Slowly the young visitor made her way back, up 
Middle Lane, meeting group after group of women 
coming home from work. What were ¢Aeir children 
doing ? she thought. She had come face to face 
with one single instance out of the long line of 
desolations left by the winter’s “ out-of-work,” and 
her heart failed before it. Yet it was one of hun- 
dreds of thousands. 

What could she do? Alcie felt helpless without 
leave to go to Mr. Brough. ‘Then she remembered 
Gundry. She knew that he was very busy, and 
this must mean that he had work to give, she 
supposed. It was late now—past six: he was 
likely to be alone in his little office in the yard. 
With a beating heart, Alcie resolved to go there : 
it was the only chance of seeing him alone, so as 
not to betray Maria. 

She had not spoken to Chris since the previous 
Saturday, and did not wish to. She had gone out 
of her way to be kind to him, and made Alick and 
Mollie do the same, and he had openly flouted 
their united efforts and made them a conspicuous 
failure. Alcie was generous, but it would take her a 
little time to get over that. 

‘The yard was empty ; the office door into it was 
closed. She knocked timidly. 

“Come in !” said a man’s voice. Alcie opened 
the door and stopped short ; for, instead of Gundry, 
Christopher sat there, with two great books open 
before him. He was on his feet in a moment. 

he thought Mr. Gundry was here,” stammered 
Alcie. 

“ He has gone to Ainsport. Can I do anything 
for you?” said Chris, standing back at the door 
for her to enter. 

Alcie hesitated, embarrassed. 
Chris, placing a chair for her. 
your message ?” 

He saw by her face that she was in trouble. 
Alcie entered timidly. He sat down behind his 
books, leaving the door open, and asked, “ Is any- 
thing the matter ?” 

“A dreadful thing,” said Alcie, taking her 
resolution, for his look and tone brought back the 
old childish feeling of utter reliance upon him. 
“Do you remember Maria ?” 

“Oh yes.” It was she who had taken the 
responsibility of letting him bring Langdale up to 
his dying wife. 


“ Come in,” said 
“Cannot I take 
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“You know she went to Ainsport when she was 
married. She has come back. I found her in 
the Leas to-day;” and Alcie told the history, 
Chris interposing a question or two. When it 
came to Mrs. Palmer’s bringing home the children, 
he winced perceptibly. 

“And now Dyke’s job will soon be over, and 
you want us to give him another?” he said, when 
Alcie paused. 

“Oh, if you could !” she exclaimed. She had 
not dared to ask for it, but now ventured to re- 
peat what Maria had said about Mr. Gundry’s 
keeping on so many men in winter. Chris looked 
grave. 

“We couldn't promise him that,” he said; 
“and it wouldn’t be fair to let him throw up other 
chances and come to us in expectation of it.” 

He saw the blank disappointment on Alcie’s face, 
and continued: “A painter is sure of work for 
the next six weeks, unless he is either a bad 
workman or has a very bad record. We can’t, in 
justice to our customers, employ bad workmen ; 
and in justice to our men we can’t promise winter 
work to a new hand that we know no good of, over 
the heads of steady, struggling fellows that we 
have on our books already. You understand, we 
could put him on for the present, easily enough ; 
but it’s no kindness to raise false hopes.” 

“T only thought that if he was with Mr. Gundry 
and your nice men, he would be looked after,” said 
Alcie. 

“They won’t always put up with that,” said 
Chris. “But I know a few plain words from 
father have been the saving of a man, time and 
again. I knowhe would do anything he could for 
Maria: he won’t need asking twice ; only he must 
know the whole story, bad and good, so as to use 
his judgment for the best.” 

Alcie coloured painfully. “Chris, there is 
one thing I have not told you,” she said with an 
effort. “Need I tell Mr. Gundry? When I was 
saying good-bye, I kissed Maria, and—I smelt her 
breath.” 

Chris shut his hand tight. 

“Yes, gin, I think.” 

“And a drinking woman next door who will 
move heaven and earth to make her like herself !” 

“* How can she want to !” exclaimed Alcie. 

“She wants the run of her pocket,” said Chris. 
“ Painter’s wages, and Maria’s earnings, and a lady 
coming to see them! She will reckon that if she 
can get Maria to drink with her and stand treat, they 
could keep it up all Monday, and half through the 
week, afternoons. Dyke had better be out of work 
again, or spend his own money drinking and treat- 
ing, as I am afraid he is doing, than for that woman 
to get her will.” 

Alcie thought of her crown-piece with a kind of 
agony. “But Maria doesn’t like her ways: she 
was angry with her,” she said, catching at hope. 

“ She leaves the children with her, though,” said 
Chris, “and she must have been in a public-house 
herself, I’m afraid, by what you say.” 

Alcie shuddered. Maria drinking in a public- 
house ! 

“‘ She would think it was no harm, as long as she 
didn’t take much,” Chris added. 


“Spirits ?” he asked. 
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“ But it’s the beginning !” said Alcie. “Oh, how 
can anyone make her see the danger, or think it is 
wrong ?” 

Chris met her eyes with a look brimful of reverent 
sadness, yet unflinching, as he answered, “ You 
could.” 

Her colour faded. She shrank and locked 
her hands together in her childhood’s attitude of 
pain. She saw his meaning, and he felt what it 
would cost her to speak of her father’s past, even 
for another’s salvation. He looked straight out of 
window. This was worse than having to beat his 
dog in old times. 

“ But if she didn’t know,” faltered Alcie at last ; 
“hardly anybody did.” 

“ Maria had to,” Chris answered, without turning 
his head ; but he knew that she shrank again, and 
trembled. At last he took courage to look at her. 
Alcie’s pale face flushed crimson as their eyes met. 

“You think I ought?” she said. 

“T don’t see any other chance for her,” said Chris. 
*“ The odds are so awfully against her-—overwork, 
and no hope, and that woman ; and all that ought 
to give her hope would be only worse destruction, 
unless she is guarded.” 

A long pause. “I will try,” said Alcie at last, 
rising and holding out her hand. Chris held it fast 
in his for a moment. She liked to feel his clasp. 
Physically as well as mentally, contact with him 
was like touching a rock. 

“T need not tell anyone that—that last thing 
about Maria,” he said ; “ but would you mind my 
telling Masterman the rest? He is so good at 
knowing what to do.” 

Alcie knew Masterman, the mason who had risen 
to be Gundry’s trusted foreman in the Ainsport 
branch of the business 

“ Whatever you think best,” she answered. 

Chris went with her to the gate. As they parted 
she looked in his face and said “ Thank you.” 

It was like being thanked for a blow. Chris 
turned back to the office and shut himself in. His 
sense of her suffering was so acute that some time 
passed before he became conscious of himself. 
When he did, he drew the long breath of a great 
deliverance. His marching orders had come, and 
he could bear them. 

From the hour when he turned away from that 
calm sunset, he had laboured in the fires of a conflict 
that devoured his soul. Reason preached down 
hope, and conscience made a crime of love, yet 
love burned on, unquenchable. Night by night he 
agonised in prayer for a yielded will, and just when 
he thought he had subjected himself altogether, love 
leaped up defiant, and he could not try to crush it. 
It was madness. He did not even know the girl 
who held him in thrall. He heard little hints at 
home of her being “ worldly” : he resented them 
bitterly, and yet they haunted him and made his 
passion more and more a sin in his eyes—a sin 
that with all his efforts he could not hate: the 
torments of it were sweeter than any other honey- 
comb. Prayer and resolve against it were tow in 


flame ; or so he thought till Alcie stood at the office 
door, and in a moment he knew that his prayers 
were heard—she had been sent with the answer ; 
and he was calm. 
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He expected a knell, and it came: he saw that 
any idea of him as a possible suitor for her hand 
could hardly have been farther from her thoughts 
had he been Masterman; but he had touched 
her soul. He had bruised her, and she thanked 
him : he had been obliged to set his duty bef 

her wish, and she consented. He knew her now. 
She was what her heroic childhood had foretold : 
it was no mere passionate delusion to feel that life 
would be worth having if only to love her in it. 

Aslauga ! Ten years he had lived upon a dream ; 
his vision was embodied now—no spirit, but a 
breathing woman with dark human eyes that pled 
for human tenderness. And it might be his to 
stand byand see another give it! Well, he would 
have to bear that, as thousands of men had done 
before him. He had a right—a man’s right—to 
love her to his life’s end, 7f 4e chose to bear the cost ; 
and he chose it. He looked down the long path 
before him, with scarcely a hope that it could be 
anything but lonely, and set his foot on it without 
a backward look. 

Once before in his life he had felt something 
like this ; the hour came back vividly. It was 
when he was on the railway in Queensland. Part 
of a tunnel had fallen in, and when the men were 
mustered, to see if they were all there, one man 
was missing. His mates said that he had slipped 
away after they went down, explaining aside, “ He 
is on the burst, sir.” The chief was satisfied: Chris 
was not. 

No one could go to find out without extreme 
danger—a step, a call, might bring down another 
mass of the tottering earth at any moment. 
The day was closing in: the men went home. 
Chris watched them away, and then walked down 
the cutting alone. It was not against orders, only 
because it had not been supposed that anyone 
would dream of going. If he were caught by a 
fall, and buried, no one would come to look for 
him ; but he felt called to go. 

The sides of the narrow track rose higher and 
higher towards the tunnel’s mouth. The fall was 
not far in. Chris had been down just after it 
happened ; he knew how the place lay. There 
was a hole where he could crawl in on his hands 
and knees. He went on for many yards: then 
came a block ; he felt, and found a place where he 
could stretch his arm in; at the end, as far as 
he could reach, he touched rock. He drew out 
his arm and struck a match ; the yellow light flared 
over the ragged sides of the burrow ; he saw great 
stones resting loosely in the earth. The light went 
out; he was there, on his hands and knees, in utter 
darkness and silence. 

* John Seeman!” he called gently. 

No answer. 

“John Seeman!” as loud as he could. His 
voice reverberated from the bare earth. A pebble 
loosened, and fell rattling down. For once Chris 
knew the feeling of a cold chill of terror down his 
back. He crawled out backwards. As he rose to 
his feet in the open tunnel, he heard a fall of earth 
—how near or far away he could not tell, but, 
by the sound, it must have been considerable. He 
strode to the tunnel’s mouth, and came out into the 
free air, the little bright stars, like silver seed upon 
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the black, shining down upon him out of the 
narrow strip of sky overhead. He could never 
forget that moment—nor the one just afterwards, 
when he passed out of the narrow cutting and saw 
the wide expanse of sky above and earth below. 

And now, with just the same feeling—as calmly, 
with as clear a call, he set out on the dark path of 
love that was almost certain to be unrequited, re- 
solved to follow it to the end. He felt the gnaw- 
ing heart-ache that would have un- 
manned a weaker nature, but he had 
used himself to endure hardness. The 
one thing unendurable had been the 
struggle between will and duty. That 
was all past. His love might shame 
him before man, but not again before 
the face of God. Dark the way might 
be, and lone—terribly hemmed in on 
either side ; but there was no place in 
it where he need fear to lose the stars 
above. 


CHAPTER X. 


ger on Saturday afternoon, Chris 
again sat alone in the little office 
which was glorified and sacred 
now to him, hard at work on the big 
books. After a night of profound sleep 
he had awakened, himself again, as he 
had not been since he landed in Eng- 
land. Life looked stern enough, but 
he could see his way through it—and 
through the estimates too ; so he took 
the holiday to make up for time lost 
when he was fit for nothing, and plan 
out the next month’s work. 

There was a smart knock at the 
door, and Chris answered “ Come in !” 
with a bright look, expecting dear old 
Masterman. Instead, there stood a 
fine young fellow, well-built and well- 
dressed, with blue eyes and chestnut 
hair and beard. 

“You don’t remember me, sir,” he 
said, taking off his hat. He spoke with 
a slight burr upon his r’s. 

“Yes, I do,” exclaimed Chris, starting 
up and heartily shaking hands. ‘ Where 
have you come from, Laurence?” 

“T’ve had a job at Swansea, sir, and 
I thought I must come back this way 
and see Mr. Masterman, and he brought 
me on here to see you. He has gone 
somewhere with Mr. Gundry. I really didn’t notice 
where it was, I was in such a hurry to come on to 
you.” 

It was worth something to see Laurence Ryan 
hardly able to contain himself for joy at meeting 
Master Chris again. 

“And what have you been doing these seven 
years ?” asked Chris. 

“ Working up and down the country, sir. You 
know I’m a carpenter, don’t you? Mr. Masterman 
meant me for a mason ; but I didn’t want to be 
out of work every frost as long as I lived, so I got 
him to put me with the carpenter.” 
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“T remember. It was before I went away,” 
said Chris. ‘And you went up to London to 
some relation of the carpenter, didn’t you ?” 

“Yes, sir, and I’ve never been sorry for it, 
though I had some rough times. I didn’t care for 
Mr. Masterman to know about them ; and I was a 
poor writer then. I’ve got on since, thanks to 
pretty Polly.” 

“ Polly who?” asked Chris, interested. 
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‘YoU DON’T REMEMBER ME, SIR?” 


“ Poly-technic, sir,” said Laurence, laughing. 
“ There’s no future Mrs. Ryan in me eye yet; I 
hope she’s in the wind somewhere. But I followed 
me Polly two whole winters, and I'll drink to her 
anywhere. Only with me eyes, sir—honour bright.” 

Chris laughed and asked more questions. 
Laurence told his own experiences, and eagerly 
inquired after his young master’s. 

“But I’m hindering you, sir,” he exclaimed, 
starting up with a glance at the big books. 


“No, no. This is _half-holiday,” said Chris. 
“Stay till Masterman comes. Are you here for 
Sunday ?” 
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“If Marshalls can put me up, sir. 
can.” 

“Come a walk with me to-morrow afternoon, 
will you?” 

Laurence’s eyes danced. “Thank you, sir. 
That will be like old times with Master Chris,” he 
said ; and, lowering his voice, he added, “Tell me 
one thing —Mr. Langdale ?” 

“ All right,” said Chris, with a pang even to hear 
the question asked. “He has never slipped, and 
it is ten years now.” 


“The lady might have sung it, then!” said 
Laurence slowly. 

“ Sung what ?” 

“That verse of the Evening Hymn. She used 


to let me come in to their reading and singing, of 
evenings, when he was out, and I learned ‘ Sun of my 
soul’ off her lips; but there was one verse we 
never sang: I didn’t know it was in the hymn 
till I saw it in a book in church: ‘Jf some poor 
wandering child of Thine.” 

Chris felt a thickness in his throat. She had 
gone past singing that. He was silent, and 
Laurence went on : 

“ Tused tocometo their singing —that was heaven ; 
and then I’d go out after 4m, and stay till I could 
get him home—that was hell ; and when I’d got 
him, then there was getting him to settle down for 
the night.” 

“ And which was that ?” asked Chris. 

“Both. Him as he was, and my lady’s face, 
a star above him. I never saw it any other. 
When he would be shuddering with all the devils 
at him, “hen I’ve looked in her face, and still it 
said, ‘It is not night if Thou be near.’ Ah! but 
I’ve gone out on the stairs and said with my tongue, 
‘God, if you ave there, what are you made of, not 
to stop that?’ But He knew what He was after, 
better than me.” 

“ How long were they with you?” asked Chris. 

“ A matter of six or seven months in the same 
house,” said Laurence ; “ but I’d be going after him 
every night while he was at it, long before then. 
He would be all right between, you know—weeks 
together ; and then I kept out of the way ; until 
they came to our house, and then I had my lady 
always ; but it was to see her waste away—done to 
death.” 

Chris did not speak. 

“Ts it in the same place they are still?” asked 
Laurence, after a long pause. 

“Yes.” 

“And the little girl will be a lady now. Would 
you tell her, Master Chris, that I’ve kept this 
always,” drawing out the prayer-book Mrs. Lang- 
dale had given him, “and I never forget what our 
lady told me? I’ve kept all I promised her.” 

Chris thought he knew what would be Alcie’s 
wish ; and “a fellow-feeling makes us wondrous 
kind,” when rivalry is out of the question. 

“Would you not like to tell her yourself?” he 
asked. 

The flash in Laurence’s face replied, but he said 
bashfully, “I wouldn’t make bold to take that 
liberty, sir.” 

“T think she might be pleased to see you,” said 
Chris. 
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Still Laurence hesitated, though it was plain that 
he longed to go. “She'll be having nothing to 
remind her of those times now,” he said. “ And 
she was such a little thing then—like my little 
sister. She mightn’t like to be remembered of it.” 

Chris certainly did not, but he had the sense to 
answer, “That was long enough ago, Laurence. 
Shall I walk down with you, and go in first to see 
what she says?” 

Laurence could not resist that. “Come, then,” 
said Chris, rising, “we will walk round while the 
bosses are having it out together.” 

His own pulse was going fast, but his solid frame 
did not betray it. They walked down Merton 
Lane, speaking little. Chris was garnering his fresh 
knowledge of that lady of his dream ; Laurence 
was thinking of the little girl who had sobbed in 
his arms on the staircase in the dark. He had 
never spoken a word to her since, except once when 
they met in the street, nor touched so much as the 
hem of her robe. 

Chris went in first, and came back immediately 
with a bright face, saying, “Come, Laurence.” 

In awed and fearsome joy, Laurence trod the 
threshold of a room beautiful to his eyes as a fairy 
bower, and saw before him a lady in a dress like 
the pale rosemary flowers mixed with lavender 
tall and slight, with that air of hers which seemed 
to put the common multitude far from her, but 
smiling—such kindness in her soft dark eyes! 
Laurence made his lowest bow. 

“Come in,” said Alcie, moving a step forward 
and holding out her hand. “Iam so glad to see 
you, Laurence. I have often wondered what had 
become of you.” 

“That was like you, lady, not to forget the 
ground under your feet.” 

Alcie looked distressed. “We do not speak in 
that way in England,” she said gravely, and added, 
smiling, “The papers here are always saying that 
working men are masters of the country.” 

“TI don’t see it,” said Laurence, “and it’s in Eng- 
land and Wales I’ve been, ever since I turned my 
back on Forestwyk.” 

* And is this not England?” said Alcie. They 
all laughed, and Chris began to breathe : the first 
strain of this meeting was over. Alcie asked more 
questions, and drew out that Laurence had risen 
fast, and was now able to do fine joiner’s work at 
high pay. 

“ Are you saving and getting rich ?” she asked. 

“ Always saving, but nothing the richer,” said 
Laurence, “for as fast as I get a nest-egg, there 
comes along some baste to eat it, before the rest of 
the set gets laid to it.” 

“Do you mean people to help, or out-of-work 
times ?” asked Alcie. 

“Not out of work. IT have never been out, ex- 
cept on strike,” said Laurence, and then rated 
himself for saying it before a young lady—and a 
master too ! 

“Oh, Laurence, how could you strike?” ex- 
claimed Alcie. Laurence grew quite red; Chris 
smiled and bent forward, saying— 

“You must know what he did it for, first, Miss 
Langdale. It wasn’t for nothing, was it, Larry?” 

“Tt wasn’t for anything worth the cost, Mr. 
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Chris, and I voted against it, if you want to 
know.” 

“Then why did you come out?” said Alcie. 
Both the men smiled. 

“You can’t take all the good of being in a Union 
round the years, and run away when the tug comes,” 
said Laurence. ‘“ But you can’t hate a strike like 
I do, miss, now I’ve been through one, and seen 
the women and children suffer. ‘That’s where me 
money went. I was saving up to be married, 
whenever the fairies would bring me the girl I 
wanted, down out of the moon for me—for I hadn’t 
seen her countenance upon the earth since I 
left off singing ‘ Langolee’ for Maria that wouldn’t 
promise to wait for me—worse luck.” 

“What, did you ask her?” said Alcie, amused. 

“Indeed and I did, miss. I had cheek for any- 
thing when I got on me fine Sunday clothes you 
and Mr. Langdale gave me. She was but a matter 
of five or six years older than me, and I thought 
that would be nothing at all when I came back on 
the top of me luck, with a gold watch and chain. 
And every penny went, and the silver watch I 
bought to tell me the time till I got the gold one, 
and the Sunday coat off me back. You would 
have done it yourself, lady—you couldn’t have 
helped it. And the tanners always did have a way 
of burning through me pocket, you may remem- 
ber. ” 

Laurence caught his breath, afraid he had done 
wrong again by alluding to the past before the lady 
had led the way. 

“T remember everything, Laurence,” said Alcie, 
mecting his eyes. 

Chris was sitting near the open French window. 
He got up and walked out into the garden. 

“T remember everything,” Alcie repeated, when 
hewas gone. “I remember how many kind things 
your mother did for us. And I remember when 
you broke your piece of bread and made me take 
half.” 

The tears started to Laurence’s eyes. “That 
was your favour you did me, lady,” he said, “and I 
zemember it. And—do you remember this?” 

He drew from his breast pocket the treasured 
prayer-book, carefully wrapped in paper, and un- 
folded it. 

“Tt has never been away from me,” he said. 

Alcie took it from him, old memories surging 
up at the touch of what her mother’s hand had 
given. 

“ Have you lived up to it, Laurence ?” she ven- 
tured to ask. 

“No, that I haven't,” said Laurence ; “ but I’ve 
tried to live up to the Ten Commandments, and I 
wouldn’t have, but for her. If I come to any 
good, it will be all of her.” 

“And your own poor mother, Laurence,” said 
Alcie gently ; “she taught you to be kind and 
honest, always.” 

She would hardly have ventured to say it if she 
had guessed how utterly the young, strong fellow 
would break down, at a kind word said for the poor 
faulty mother who had died miserably, nine years 
before. 

“She did. Bless you!” he said, when he could 
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speak. ‘“ But she couldn’t teach me what our lady 
did—if only I had learned it all. I’ve done all I pro- 
mised her, and there were things she never asked a 
promise for, that I could never want to do when I 
thought of her. But I’m not the boy she wanted 
me to be, for all that.” 

The seals were broken: they spoke together 
reverently of the old times, till Laurence feared 
that he was intruding too long, and when Chris 
came in sight, pacing the garden path, he rose. 
Chris was watching for that sign, and came up to 
the window. Alcie asked Laufence when he was 
going home. 

**T don’t know where that is,” said Laurence. 

“ Where do you keep your things ?” 

“In me box,” said Laurence. “The nearest 
thing to home / know is going into Mr. Gundry’s 
building yard, now Master Chris has come back.” 

On their way up the lane they met Langdale 
with Mr. Arrowhead, who had come down ior a 
Sunday’s rest. Chris presented Laurence. 

“The boy you were so kind to, when I was left 
an orphan, sir,” said Laurence. 

A look of great pain flashed across Langdale’s 
face ; but he spoke kindly, and shook hands at part- 
ing. Laurence looked back after him, wondering. 

“To think I’ve led him along the river-bank 
and kept him from falling in, and all the time 
I thought what a deal better it would be for him to 
do it!” 

“ Your lady would not like to hear you say that,” 
said Chris, displeased. 

“You loved Aim, Master Chris. I loved jer, 
and you couldn’t do that and not hate him, then ; 
though I loved him too, all the same. I'll be 
all round the Leas to-morrow,” Laurence added. 

“You may mect some one there you will be 
surprised to see,” said Chris, and told him Maria’s 
fate. 

“TI was thinking of asking you to see if you 
could get hold of Dyke,” he said, “ but I didn’t 
know you were an old sweetheart.” 

“Oh, that was nothing, sir,” said Laurence, 
laughing. “I thought there’d be no harm trying, 
and came off with me ears boxed ; that was all. 
But think of the baste of a fellow letting her slave 
for him—the jewel she was! And him treating 
round, doing the grand !” 

Laurence’s brogue had almost worn off, but a 
few words remained, as if he cherished them. 


Gundry was at the office, waiting for Chris. 

“Well, Ryan,” he said, “ Masterman tells me 
you want to stop in Forestwyk. You won't get 
London wages, you know.” 

“T don’t mind that, sir.” 

“Mr. Constable has a lot of your sort of work. 
Would you like a note to him ?” 

“Unless I might work for you, sir,” said 
Laurence wistfully. 

Gundry looked pleased, but answered, “This 
will be more to your interest. I'll give you a 
line.” 

Chris was not sorry. It would have been very 
difficult to be Laurence’s master and not seem to 
make a favourite of him. 












) HAT Columbus 
was the first Euro- 
pean to “discover” 
America, either by 
intention or acci- 
dent, isnow known 
to be untrue. To 
say nothing of 
the early voyagers, 
of the doubtful 
Basques, the Bre- 
ton fishers and 
Irish drifters, or 
of the somewhat 
legendary Welsh 
under Madoc who 
threw in their lot 
with the Mandan 
Indians, we have 
the unmistakable 
records and monu- 
ments of the Norsemen, dealing with the coast from 
Greenland to Florida, and covering a period from 
the eighth century to close on 1400. But 
Columbus was the first to bring the Western 
Continent within the range of practical politics, 
and that because he sailed under the flag of the 
then most powerful nation in Europe. 

Neither was he the first to go west on the 
Atlantic in the fifteenth century in search of land, 
but he was the first to find any and return. It 
was in 1492 that he started on his earliest voyage, 
in which he discovered the Bahamas, Cuba, and 
Hayti ; in 1493 he was off again to find Jamaica 
and the Caribbees, and it was not till August 
1498 that he landed on the American continent. 
All this time the Bristol seamen had been busy. 
One of them, amongst many, had been out in the 
Atlantic in 1480 searching for “the land of 
Brazil,” the land where the wood, as well as the 
nuts, comes from. In those days the Brazil wood 
used in dyeing came from the East Indies, but so 
many logs had drifted ashore on the western coast 
of Europe that an idea had sprung up that a 
country from which it came must lie to the west- 
ward ; and search was being made for this island, 
as it was supposed to be, twenty years at least 
before we hear of Columbus. The discovery of the 
West India Islands confirmed this widespread 
notion, and the Bristol men were encouraged to 
continue their voyages. 

On March 15, 1496, Henry vir issued a patent 
to John Cabot and his three sons, of that city, 
giving the necessary authority for them to explore 
and find a way to the Indies in the name of the 
Crown; and in the following May, Sebastian 
Cabot, the second son, born at Bristol in 1474, 
who had, in a previous voyage, sighted Cape 
Breton or Nova Scotia, started on the good ship 
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Matthew, and on June 24 reached Labrador. He 
had followed the road of the old Norsemen, while 
Columbus had taken the southerly route. Next 
year Cabot was off again to found a colony ; he 
landed the unhappy colonists in Labrador—who 
were probably soon killed off by the cold—and 
then he ran south along the coast right down to 
Florida, surveying over eighteen hundred miles of 
the American seaboard, and bringing home with 
him three American natives, who were afterwards 
exhibited in London as a show. It was on his 
discoveries that the English claim to North 
America was based ; there was no doubt that he 
had first discovered the mainland ; and it was owing 
to his having planted his colony and sailed down 
that long length of coast without finding a passage 
to the westward that the claims of Spain to the 
entire continent were so vigorously disputed by 
England. 


Columbus first set foot on the con- 
tinent opposite the island of Trinadad, 
in that country of romance, Guiana, which for years 
became as much a land of unsuccessful adventure 
and miscellaneous settlements as the northern 
Atlantic seaboard in the days of the Norsemen. Its 
boundaries began to shrink almost as soon as it 
was discovered, and they have apparently been 
shrinking ever since. 

The Abbé Raynal, in his “History of the 
Indies,” first published in 1770, describes Guiana 
as “washed on the east by the sea, on the south 
by the Amazon, on the north by the Orinoco, 
and on the west by the Rio Negro.” It was the 
land of El Dorado, the land of the Gilded One ; 
the story going that on high days and holidays the 
emperor and his dignitaries were stripped and 
“anointed with a kinde of white balsamum,” and 
gold dust blown on to them through hollow canes 
until they “were all shining from foote to head.” 
This frequently gilded potentate lived in a gold- 
plated capital, Manoa, built on a vast lake, 
Parima, surrounded by mountains so impregnated 
with precious metals that they shone with dazzling 
splendour. His would-be European visitors were 
many, but they all failed to find him ; his city has 
not yet been discovered, and the lake which 
existed on the map as late as 1844—a lake as big 
as the Caspian—is now known to be due to a 
somewhat unpardonable exaggeration of the effects 
of the annual rainy season. 

The legend was generally believed in. On the 
strength of it, Guiana, in 1527, was actually 
pawned by Charles v to the Welsers of Augsburg, 
who, like careful men of business, took the earliest 
opportunity of getting the pledge redeemed on 
easy terms as soon as they found it was worthless. 
Adventurer after adventurer, financed by them, in 
vain endeavoured to reach the mysterious city. 
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Philip von Hutten tried to find it, so did George 
of Spires, and on the failure of the Germans, 
Pizarro appeared on the scene. They had done 
nothing but get into trouble ; he was more for- 
tunate, for, though he did not discover El Dorado, 
he annexed the province of the cinnamon trees. 
More than fifty years afterwards Walter Raleigh 
made his way up the Guianan rivers. He brought 
back more marcasite than gold, and did not reach 
Manoa, but was persuaded he had found the way. 
Nothing could make his countrymen believe his 
statement as to finding oysters growing on trees, 
but numbers of them had no doubt as to the gold ; 
and in 1612 he set forth on his last expedition, for 
the failure of which he lost his head in Old Palace 
Yard. 

About the same year as his disastrous voyage the 
Dutch first settled at Essequibo, the French followed, 
and the English founded a few factories ; but in 
1650 the Dutch appeared in force, drove away the 
French and English, and settled at Surinam. 
Seventeen years afterwards, on the eventful 1oth of 
May, old John Harman, suffering horribly from 
gout, was cruising off St. Kitts, when he heard that 
the allied French and Dutch fleet of twenty-two 
sail was in sight. The news made him forget his 
agony ; he hurried on deck, got his twelve frigates 
surrounded, and then by dexterous manceuvring 
thrashed the enemy handsomely, drove off the 
Dutch with loss, and pursued the French into St. 
Kitts, capturing and destroying every ship they had. 
Then his gout came on, and from his cabin he 
issued his orders to proceed and capture Guiana. 
This was promptly done, and at the end of the war 
the French part was returned to France, and the 
Dutch part handed back to Holland in exchange 
for, of all places in the world, New Netherland, 
which thereupon became New York. 

Guiana lying lowat the coast, the Dutch were quite 
at home in it, and set to work in their usual way 
with dyke and canal; the settlements spread 
southwards and westwards, and in the time of 
their West India Company, the most westerly was 
the New Zealand, at the mouth of the Orinoco, 
which now figures on the map as Fort Barima. 
The colonists, however, were not unmolested ; three 
times was the country easily taken from them, and 
Englishmen encouraged to settle there ; and when 
it was restored the last time, by the treaty of Paris 
in 1814, the Dutch only got back Surinam, while 
Great Britain retained the three settlements of Ber- 
bice, Demerara, and Essequibo, which we now know 
as British Guiana. 

This was five years before Vene- 
zuela came into existence, which it did 
mainly by the exertions of the English Legion, and 
nine years before Monroe sent the message to Con- 
gress in which he formulated the doctrine that has 
so developed. The boundary settled by the treaty 
was the old Dutch boundary, but boundaries in 
South America are only treated as a basis for 
bargains. The only boundary, for instance, that 
Venezuela has not disputed is that of the sea shore. 
She disputed her southern boundary with Brazil, 
and that dispute was settled against her by the joint 
commissioners in 1880-82; she disputed her 
western boundary with Colombia, and that dispute 
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was settled against her by the arbitrator in 1891 ; 
and for the last fifty years she had been disputing 
her eastern boundary with Great Britain on the 
principle of claiming a mile in the hope of getting a 
furlong. 

British Guiana has also a disputed boundary 
with Brazil, which will have to be settled some 
day, and the sooner the better, if any gold mines 
are to be found thereabouts. The Dutch have 
also their boundary troubles, not only with 
Brazil but with France, and France in turn has 
her boundary question with Brazil. In fact, Brazil 
and Venezuela really claim between them the whole 
north-eastern corner of South America, not only as 
the representatives of Spain, but as the des- 
cendants of the natives whom the Spanish dis- 
possessed. 

Of the eastern Guiana, Cayenne, as it is called, 
we need not say much. It has been in the pos- 
session of the French, off and on, for some two 
hundred and fifty years. It was captured by the 
English in 1654, and by the Dutch, who were 
driven out in 1677, and in 1809 it was taken by 
Captain Yeo, and held by us until 1814, when it 
was restored to France by the treaty of Paris, at 
the same time as its westerly neighbour Surinam 
was given back to Holland. 


Captain John Jay did not discover 
the land of Brazil he was looking for 
in 1480. That honour was reserved for Vicente 
Pinzon, one of the companions of Columbus, who, 
in January 1500, landed near Pernambuco, and 
thence followed the coast towards Guiana. But 
in April of the same year the Portuguese under 
Cabral struck the continent farther south at Porto 
Seguro, and another Portuguese expedition in 1503 
explored the coast down to what is now Rio Grande 
do Sul, and brought back a cargo of the long- 
sought-for Brazil wood, from which the country 
immediately got its name. Twelve years after- 
wards the Spaniards under De Solis discovered, 
Rio Janeiro, and proceeding south sailed into the 
La Plata, where De Solis was captured, roasted 
and eaten in sight of his shipmates, who forthwith 
returned home. 

It was not until 1530 that the Portuguese began 
to settle their vast possession, which then and 
for some time after was looked upon as a free 
land by adventurers of other nations. Twenty-two 
years afterwards, for instance, Villegagnon and 
his French Protestants formed a settlement at Rio 
Janeiro, naming the whole southern continent 
Antarctic France, and their fort Coligny, from 
which they were driven out after a stay of fifteen 
years. When Portugal became a dependency of 
Spain, the Dutch appeared in force on the coast, 
and after holding Bahia for a short time, took Per- 
nambuco and other ports in 1630, and held them 
for four and twenty years, when they were driven 
out by Portugal, who had recovered her indepen- 
dence. Having got rid of the Dutch, Portugal be- 
came involved in a boundary dispute with Spain, 
which lasted for 150 years, and resulted in the inde- 
pendence of the republic of Uruguay in 1827. 

Brazil has not only had a boundary dispute, but 
a gold-mine craze and a diamond-mine crisis, the 
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result of which was to remove the capital from 
Bahia: to Rio. Another curious landmark of 
Brazilian history is, that when the French took 
Portugal in 1808, the royal family made itself at 
home in its vast transatlantic possessions, from which 
the King did not return until 1821, and that the 
next year the Crown Prince, who had been left 
behind, declared the independence of the conveni- 
ent dependency, and, as Dom Pedro 1, became the 
first Emperor of Brazil. 


Henry vit had no idea of a colonial 
empire. He had married Katharine 
of Aragon, and was content to leave 
enterprises of that sort to Spain, and so Sebas- 
tian Cabot, finding a stop put to English ex- 
ploration, did the best thing possible for himself, 
and offered his services to the Spaniards, by 
whom he was made pilot-major in succession to 
Columbus. In 1526 he was placed in command 
of an expedition to the La Plata. He had not 
been long at sea before a mutiny broke out against 
“The Englishman,” who had to seize his three 
lieutenants and put them ashore. Continuing the 
voyage, he was away five years, during which he 
had much fighting with the natives and the Portu- 
guese, and built a fort three hundred and fifty 
miles up the La Plata, besides cruising on the 
Parana. When he returned to Europe he asked 


Argentina 
and Chile. 


Charles v for money to continue his explorations, 
but Pizarro was then at the court, offering to 
conquer the country from the north for nothing. 
Pizarro on such terms got all he wanted ; and 
Henry vi being dead, Cabot went back to 


England to organise the Royal Navy and start 
the long series of attempts at the north-east and 
north-west passages. He may be said to have 
opened up the La Plata and the Argentine, which 
for many years was looked upon as a part of Peru. 
Chile, on the Pacific side, which now shares with 
the Argentine in the possession of Patagonia, was 
also part of Peru, and was captured from the 
north, although the first European to land there 
was Magellan, at Chiloe, in 1520. 

For a long time after the discovery 
of the mainland by Columbus, the 
Spaniards made no attempt to settle there. It was 
not till 1509 that expeditions left Hayti for that 
purpose, and, after many deaths from the poisoned 
arrows of the natives of Guiana, or as we should 
now call it Colombia and Venezuela, founded 
a miserable colony on the Gulf of Darien, at 
the advice of Vasco Nunez de Balboa. This, 
which seemed to be their last hope, was really 
the turning-point in the history of Spanish 
America. Balboa, who had started as a stow- 
away and suddenly appeared from a cask when 
the ship was at sea, had ended by becoming 
the leader of the colony, and hearing from the 
Indians of a great sea to the south, fought his way 
thither, and in September 1513 took possession of 
the Pacific in the name of the King of Spain. As 
his reward he was appointed Adelantado of that 
ocean, a somewhat responsible post, as his authority 
extended over eighty million square miles of land 
and water. His right-hand man in this adventure 
was Pizarro, who two years afterwards went south 
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to visit the chief Biru, to whom all the lands to 
the south were at that moment supposed to belong. 
These Pizarro on his return described as the 
country of Biru, which name forthwith appeared 
on the maps, phonetically and erroneously, as Peru. 
The conquest, begun by Pizarro, of that group of 
countries stretching south of Colombia need not 
detain us ; suffice it to say that, with the exception 
of occasional captures and temporary retentions of 
a few stray seaports, the whole region continued in 
the hands of the Spaniards until the revolt in the 
early part of this century. 

When Columbus reached the coast 
of Guiana he turned to the west, 
and though he landed only at a few points, he 
was so pleased with what he saw that he said 
the country was “the Paradise described in 
Scripture, which the Almighty chose for the resi- 
dence of man, while he retained innocence that 
rendered him worthy of such an_ habitation.” 
Ojeda and Amerigo followed next year in the 
Admiral’s track, and found the village on piles by 
the shore of Lake Maracaybo, to which they gave 
the name of Little Venice—Venezuela—which is 
now applied to the extensive region around. The 
natives were not easy to subdue, and they began to 
revolt early ; in fact, their only history from 1749 
to 1810 is a list of risings which then by foreign 
aid ended successfully, and from 1810 onwards it 
is a list of battles and squabbles between Blues and 
Yellows, that have rendered any stable government 
impossible. 


Venezuela. 


Colombia, known under many names, 
also shook off the Spanish yoke in 
1810 ; the five Central American States, Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, Salvador, Honduras, and Guatemala, 
gained their independence in the twenties. All of 
them were Spanish, and all of them suffered on their 
coasts from the enemies of Spain. The only serious 
attempt at colonisation was made by Paterson and 
his Darien Company in 1698. His idea was to 
found a free-trade colony on the north side of the 
isthmus and cut a canal through to the South Sea. 
It was, in fact, the first free-trade scheme and the 
first canal scheme. Disregarding the Spanish 
claims, the Scots landed at Puerto Escoces in the 
Gulf of Darien, bought a patch of land from the 
natives, named it New Caledonia, fixed on it the 
site of New Edinburgh, and built a fort called New 
St. Andrews. The climate, however, proved un- 
suitable ; before the crops could be gathered the 
supplies failed. The North American colonies, 
with an early glimmering of the Monroe doctrine, 
resolved to discourage further colonisation on the 
mainland, and held no intercourse with the new- 
comers. The Spaniards landed 1,500 men, who 
were speedily dispersed by Captain Campbell at the 
head of 200 ; but a Spanish squadron of eleven ships 
anchored off the settlement and besieged New St. 
Andrews ; and when the ammunition gave out the 
defenders gave in. Only thirty of them found their 
way back to their native land. Whether it was a good 
scheme or a bad one none can say. It was a trifle 
premature perhaps, but the Government of the day 
viewed it with dislike and gave it no chance ; and 
with it the founder of the Bank of England, who 
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had conceived the idea of the enterprise when 
living in the Bahamas, made his only failure. Pater- 
son’s idea of a canal was not, however, to be allowed 
to drop, and the various canal schemes that have 
been proposed during the last fifty years have been 
simply so many unavowed attempts at colonisation 
which the Government of the United States have 
looked upon with as much disfavour as the Govern- 
ment of King William did on the Darien scheme. 


Farther west, across the Mosquito 
xulf is the Mosquito Coast, an old 
haunt of the buccaneers, which Eng- 
land took over under a hazy sort of protection 
in 1655 and abandoned to Nicaragua in 1850, 
and still farther west on the Yucatan penin- 
sula, lies another coast which the Spaniards also 
found barring their way to China. Here is Hon- 
duras, a British colony which may be said to have 
literally drifted into existence. A Guinea ship, 
wrecked here in 1638, furnished the nucleus. Soon 
afterwards a privateer captured a Spanish vessel 
loaded with logwood, which the crew proceeded to 
use as fuel for the galley fire, and were astonished 
on arrival at Jamaica to find worth roo/. a ton. 
Back they went with companions to join the 
castaways and start a trade in this wood, but the 
Spaniards drove them from the islands on to the 
mainland. In 1670 the Godolphin treaty handed 
over the settlement formally to this country, and 
among those who went out there to make a fortune 
at logwood cutting was Benbow, who struck up a 
partnership with a certain Jenkins. In time 
Benbow was recalled to the navy, and years after- 
wards, when at anchor off Jamaica, Jenkins appeared 
on the admiral’s quarter-deck. He had come 
across the Caribbean to present the worthy sea- 
man with the accumulated half of the profits of 
a partnership which, to Benbow’s surprise, he 
insisted was still in force! Only once has this 
colony been in serious danger. In 1798 a 
Spanish fleet of thirty-two vessels attacked it. 
To resist them there were a gunboat and eleven 
other guns with about two hundred men, and these 
drove the Spaniards off in the two days’ battle of 
St. George’s Bay, the greatest event in the history 
of British Honduras. 


British 
Ilonduras. 


From Yucatan westward stretches 
the vast territory of Mexico, which 
once extended up to what we now know as Oregon. 
It was captured by Cortes from Montezuma, added 
to by subsequent expeditions and settlements, and 
long held by the Spaniards as their richest Ameri- 
can possession. 

It gained its independence in 1821, and since 
that date has had over 260 insurrections ; but the 
only noteworthy events in its history have been its 
war with the United States from 1845 to 1848, 
which ended with the storming of the capital by 
General Scott; and second, the extraordinary 
attempt of the French Emperor in 1862 to found 
an empire under Maximilian, which would probably 
have brought the United States troops again into 
Mexico, if the War of Secession had not kept them 
otherwise employed. As it was, the States all through 
recognised only the Mexican President, Juarez, 


Mexico. 
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as the responsible ruler, and when the Secession 
War was over the French found it convenient to 
clear out. The trouble began honestly enough. 
In 1860 the needy President for the time being 
seized on 150,000/. belonging to foreign bond- 
holders, and the foreign ministers retired. Next 
year the Mexicans decided to make no payments. 
to foreigners for two years, and, outrages breaking, 
out, Britain, France, and Spain, after much vain 
negotiation, had to declare war. Soon afterwards: 
Napoleon 11 proposed that the country should be 
put under the Archduke Maximilian of Austria, but 
with this neither Britain nor Spain would have 
anything to do, and, making a separate peace, they 
left France to carry on her enterprise alone. Two 
years’ fighting ensued, and Maximilian became 
Emperor of Mexico ; but in 1865 the Secessiom 
War was over and the Re-United States formally 
protested against the French proceedings and in- 
voked the shade of Monroe. In a few months. 
Napoleon agreed to withdraw his troops, the result 
being the tragedy of the capture and shooting of 
Maximilian, and the triumph of the native leader, 
Juarez. 


Bordering on Mexico lies Texas, the 
largest State of the American union, 
which revolted from Mexico in 1836. For nine 
years it was an independent republic, and it was then 
annexed by the United States, lest it should fall 
undera British protectorate. As the proposal existed. 
only in American imagination, the British were not 
aggrieved, but the Mexicans resented the annexa- 
tion so vigorously that it led to the Mexican war, 
already noticed, which resulted in the acquisition 
by the United States, not only of Texas, but of 
California and all the old Spanish territory be- 
tween. 


Texas, 


Northern California, and the sea- 
board north of it, were long claimed 
by England on the strength of Drake’s 
discovery in 1579, when it was named New 
Albion, and of the explorations of Cook, Meares, 
and Vancouver, the present boundary, along 
the 49 line, having been arrived at by com- 
promise in 1846, after the country had been by 
treaty in the joint occupation of Great Britain and 
the United States for twenty-eight years. Alaska 
became Russian owing to its discovery by Behring 
in 1741. Fifty-eight years afterwards it was handed 
over to the Russian America Company, who, after 
sixty-eight years of struggle, retired from it in 1867 
by an astute financial arrangement in which its 
American mortgagees were paid off by the United 
States Government. 


California 
and Alaska. 


The year before Balboa found the 
Pacific, Juan Ponce de Leon sailed 
from Porto Rico in search of the fountain of 
perpetual youth, and accidentally lighted on 
Florida, where, nine years afterwards, he at- 
tempted to plant a colony, and was driven off by 
the natives mortally wounded. Several expedi- 
tions then followed, and in 1539 Hernando de 
Soto arrived in Tampa Bay on its western side, 
with a view of conquering the country as Cortes 
had done Mexico. He went west, and for year 


Florida. 
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after year, with his priests and cavaliers getting 
fewer and fewer, kept on his way until he reached 
the Mississippi, which he crossed; and he evi- 
dently advanced to the prairie region, for one day 
“across great plains covered with tall rank grass ” 
he met “a band of savages who dwelt in lodges of 
skins sewn together, subsisting on game alone, and 
wandering perpetually from place to place.” At last 
he died of fever and was buried in the Mississippi, 
and his remaining followers made boats and drifted 
down the great river into the Gulf of Mexico. The 
vast country traversed by De Soto was still called 
Florida, the name being applied by the Spaniards, 
by reason of Ponce de Leon’s discovery, to nearly 
the whole of North America, extending to Mexico 
on the one hand, and to the Arctic Ocean on the 
other ; and in 1541, when France was fitting out 
an expedition to plant a colony in Canada, Spain 
sent ships northward to watch the Frenchmen’s 
proceedings, and maintain claims which neither 
England nor France acknowledged. 

The French, however, were to break in upon 
Florida in a much more restricted sense. In 1562, 
under Ribault, they landed at the St. John’s River, 
and starting thence northward, formed a settlement 
at Archer’s Creek near Beaufort. This was at a 
time when, as Parkman says, “from the North 
Pole to Mexico there was no Christian denizen but 
they,” and the means of subsistence failing them, 
they had next year to abandon their new home, the 
survivors being captured by the English off the 
coast of France and taken prisoners to Queen 
Elizabeth. Next year a French colony settled on 
the St. John’s, to be soon afterwards wiped out by 
the Spaniards under Menendez, who founded St. 
Augustine. Thence onwards, Florida, with con- 
stantly decreasing boundaries, remained in Spanish 
hands until 1763, when it was given to Britain in 
exchange for Cuba, to be regained by Spain 
eighteen years afterwards, and sold tq the United 
States in 1820 for five million dollars, the purchase 
being effected by President Monroe. 


With regard to the well-known 
story of the colonisation of the 
Atlantic coast, we need only remark 
that the Spaniards, and probably the French, had 
been on the Hudson before the Dutch settled there 
in 1612, and that in 1659 the Dutch had to capture 
New Sweden on the Delaware, which Usselinx’s 
Swedish Company had founded eighty years be- 
fore. When the treaty of Breda gave the Dutch 
colony of New Netherland to England, New Am- 
sterdam became New York, and Fort Orange 
Albany, but in 1673 the Dutch took New York 
and changed its name to New Orange, which was 
changed back again to New York next year when 
— colonists finally triumphed over the 

utch, 


New France. 


North Atlantic 
Coast. 


The first notable event in the French 
colonisation of the north was Cartier’s 
voyage up the St. Lawrence in 1534, the year George 
of Spires was searching for El Dorado ; the next the 
capture of Quebec and with it all New France by 
Captain Kirk in 1628, the whole territory being 
restored by Charles 1 in four years’ time, to remain 
in French possession until more than a hundred 
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years afterwards it was conquered again at Louis- 
bourg and Quebec. Like all these settlements, 
it consisted of a limited coast and a limitless 
hinterland ; and the French, owing much to their 
command of the great lakes, and much to their 
enterprise, explored their hinterland far more 
energetically than their competitors. Marquette 
was on the Wisconsin in 1670; down it he 
paddled to the Mississippi, and down the great 
river he went until he reached De Soto’s farthest, 
and knew that the river ran into the gulf. It 
was left to La Salle to come afterwards, and, con- 
tinuing the voyage to the mouth, to there set up 
the arms of France and name the whole region 
Louisiana in honour of his master. This was in 
1682, twelve years before Captain Bolt, cruising in 
the gulf, had sailed up the river, and named the 
country Carolana in honour of his particular master. 
But the French settled there, and the English did 
not, so that Bolt’s discovery is only worth mention 
for its curious sequel. When a shipload of English 
settlers afterwards appeared in the Mississippi to 
found a colony, the credulous Captain Coxe was in- 
formed by the Frenchmen that he had come up the 
wrong river, that Captain Bolt’s Mississippi was 
much larger and a little farther west ; whereupon 
the ship was headed down stream, and the place 
where she turned is known as English Turn to this 
day. 

It was to colonise Louisiana that 
Law, the founder of the Bank of France, 
started in 1719 his Mississippi Company, “with 
exclusive privilege of trading to the East Indies, 
China, and the South Seas,” on whose stock so much 
speculation occurred, and which was advertised by 
processions of the unemployed through the streets of 
Paris, “all on their way to New Orleans.” Some of 
them got there, but not many ; and after twelve years 
of struggle the territory reverted to the French 
Crown in 1732. Its western boundary was undefined, 
and, according to French ideas, extended all the 
way from the west bank of the river to the ocean. 
Principally to avoid boundary troubles, Spain got 
possession of it in 1762, but France took it back 
in 1800, and in 1803 Napoleon sold it to the 
United States for eighty million francs. “ There,” 
said Napoleon, “I have given England a maritime 
rival that will, sooner or later, humble her pride.” 
With Napoleon at this interview were Talleyrand 
and Marbois, the representatives of the United 
States being Jefferson, Livingston, and Monroe. 

; It was thus the lot of Monroe 

The Monroe to give the United States the pos- 

Doctrine. : ; 

session of the entire coast from 
Maine to Mexico. He was the fourth two-term. 
president, having been elected both in 1817 and 
in 1821, but in other ways was one of the least 
remarkable of the men who made America. The 
doctrine that goes by his name, which was formu- 
lated in his message of December 2, 1823, was not 
his. In August of that year George Canning pro- 
posed to Mr. Rush, the United States ambassador, 
a joint declaration against foreign intervention by 
any third power in America, and the United States 
agreed on condition that Britain should recognise 
the South American republics, then struggling for 
their independence. Canning, with European 
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complications before his eyes, did not see his way 
to this immediately, and in December Monroe's 
Government, acting alone, adopted the policy in 
the famous message which was written by the 
Secretary of State, John Quincy Adams, who suc- 
ceeded Monroe as President. 

Although designed specially for the purpose of 
checkmating the absolutist schemes of the Holy 
Alliance, it at once seized on the popular imagin- 
ation as the best of all policies for the United 
States, and, freely rendered according to circum- 
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stances, it has been invoked on every possible 
occasion during the last seventy years. In Eng- 
land it was hailed with joy at the time, and in its 
reasonable meaning has always been approved of. 
Nothing, indeed, would suit this country better 
than for the United States to prevent any further 
impingement of Europe on America, if they would 
only safeguard the cause of freedom by controlling 
the exuberant pseudo-republics, whose history has 
been little else than a record of roguery and 
revolution. 

W. J. GORDON 








THE 





N the early years of the century, the position of 
| Poet Laureate had fallen into disrepute. The 
office had been so abused by incompetent 
poetasters, that when, on the death of Pye in 1813, 
it was offered to Sir Walter Scott, he said in a 
private letter that he regarded it as a ridiculous 
one, and his friend the Duke of Buccleuch held 
the same opinion. ‘“ The Poet Laureate,” he wrote, 
“would stick to you and your productions like a 
piece of court-plaster.” Scott declined the honour 
partly on the plea of incompetence, and partly 
because there were poets then living more worthy 





ALFRED AUSTIN, 


(Messrs. Barrauds, Lid., Photographers.) 


of the laurel, and more in need of the small 
honorarium the post brought with it. Meanwhile 
he did his utmost to secure the appointment for 
Southey, who, although by no means the first of 
living poets in that age of poetry, ranked with the 
most distinguished men of letters. Southey, as 
every reader knows, accepted the laurel, and as he 
has been succeeded by poets who, like Wordsworth 
and Tennyson, rank with our greatest, the crown 
has amply regained the dignity conferred on it by 
Spenser, by Ben Jonson, and by Dryden. 

Mr. Alfred Austin has therefore a post to fill of 
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which no singer need be ashamed ; and although we 
cannot, and one may be sure he would not, com- 
pare his poetical genius with that of his most famous 
predecessors, yet it is a satisfaction to know that 
the Laureate throne is occupied by a true singer, 
and not by a merely brilliant manufacturer of 
verses. We say this while holding the conviction 
that much of Mr. Austin’s facile verse is not likely 
long to survive the century. 

‘*The Golden Age,” a satire published in 1871, 
displayed a mastery of the heroic couplet, and in 
more than one passage an intimate familiarity with 
Pope. This was followed, in 1873, by “ Madonna’s 
Child,” and by “ Rome or Death,” two handsome 
volumes brought out in a shape to gladden the 
book-lover’s eye, and three years later both these 
poems were reprinted as portions of the “ Human 
Tragedy,” a work in eight-lined stanzas con- 
taining more than 9,000 lines, and affording a 
pleasing illustration of Mr. Austin’s genius as a 
descriptive poet. Other poetical works of consi- 
derable pretensions, among which “The Tower 
of Babel,” a drama, “ Savonarola,” a tragedy, and 
“Prince Lucifer” are perhaps the most conspi- 
cuous, testify to the poet’s undaunted energy and 
ready mastery of verse. Mr. Austin has also 
written much in prose, including an unfortunate 
criticism on “The Poetry of the Period,” and in 
prose also two of his recent volumes are published, 
interspersed, however, with many little bursts of song 
which are of excellent quality. Take, for example, 
the following address to Autumn : 


**O envious Autumn wind to blow 

From covert vale and woodland crest 

The mellow leaves, just as they glow 
Brightest and loveliest ; 

To strip the maples black and bare, 
To rob the beeches’ russet gold, 

And make what was of late so fair 
But rustling drift and dripping mould. 


**Yet if, as you have done with them, 

With me, you will but timely do, 

I will no more your rage condemn, 
But rather make my peace with you. 

Let me not linger on to know 
The mournfulness of feelings lost, 

But waft me, while as yet they glow, 
Wise Autumn wind, from winter frost.” 
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The reader who wishes to understand and enjoy 
Mr. Austin’s special gift as a poet must not seek 
for it in his larger works, sound in quality and 
style though some of them be, but in the lovely 
lyrics and snatches of verse suggested by English 
gardens and English rural life. ‘The Poet Laureate 
has described Italian scenery with great felicity 
in “The Human Tragedy,” but he is never so 
charming as when his Muse takes her inspiration 
from the flowers of the spring, and from the birds 
which fill our woods and gardens with their songs 
in April and in May. 

“The Garden that I Love,” and its sequel, 
“Veronica’s Garden,” show how intimately the 
writer understands the real joy a garden yields to 
the gardener who lives among his flowers, knows 
their haunts and ways, and loves them as friends. 
The gardening talk in these volumes is admirable, 
the illustrations are charming, and by many a 
lovely flower bed, through leafy avenue, in bosky 
dells of greenery, and beneath the wealthy blos- 
soms of the apple orchard, a little stream of golden 
verse ripples along, giving a brighter colour to the 
blossoms and a deeper verdure tothe grass. Most 
of us, when the Spring comes, murmur at its fickle- 
ness, and even the poets, deeply though they love 
the loveliest and waywardest of the seasons, flout 
the treacherous warmth of March and the uncer- 
tain glory of an April day : 


‘* Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And by and by a cloud takes all away.” 


Mr. Austin, however, in “The Garden that I 
Love,” finds an attraction in this uncertainty : 


**The Spring-time will not come to date ; 
Cloud, wind and frost Man’s reckoning mar. 
For bud and bloom you have to wait, 
Despite your ordered Calendar. 


**If Nature worked by rule and square, 
Than Man what wiser would she be? 
What wins us is her careless care, 
And tree unpunctuality.” 


One of the Laureate’s merits, as a lyric poet, is 
apt to be overlooked in days when obscurity is 
deemed a virtue, and poetry which needs no com- 
mentator is regarded as commonplace. His verse 
is melodious, and it is eminently clear. A reader 
may not always gain delight from his song, but he 
can always understand it. Mr. Austin would not 
be a poet if he could not sing of Love, and here is 
a charming illustration of his art which, unfortu- 
nately, our space will not allow us to give in its 
complete form, but the opening portion and the 
conclusion shall be quoted : 


**If Love could last, if Love could last, 
The Future be as was the Past, 

Nor faith and fondness ever know 
The chill of dwindling afterglow, 

O! then we should not have to long 
For cuckoo’s call and throstle’s song, 
But every season then would ring 
With rapturous voices of the Spring. 
In budding brake and grassy glade 
The primrose then would never fade, 
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The windflower flag, the bluebell haze, 
Faint from the winding woodland ways, 

But vernal hopes chase wintry fears, 

And happy smiles and happier tears 

Be like the sun and clouds at play— 

If Love could last ! 

. . . . 

** Yet, Love can last, yes, Love can last, 

The Future be as was the Past, 

And faith and fondness never know 

The chill of dwindling afterglow. 

If to familiar hearth there cling 

The virgin freshness of the Spring, 
And April’s music still be heard 
In wooing voice and winning word. 
If when autumnal shadows streak 
The furrowed brow, the wrinkled cheek, 
Devotion, deepening to the close, 
Like fruit that ripens, tenderer grows ; 
If, though the leaves of youth and hope 
Lie thick on life’s declining slope, 
The fond heart, faithful to the last, 
Lingers in love-drifts of the past ; 
If, with the gravely shortening days, 
Faith trims the lamp, Faith feeds the blaze, 
And Reverence, robed in wintry white, 
Sheds fragrance like a summer night,— 
Then Love can last!” 


Mr. Austin, at one time, depreciated what he 
called “ garden poetry,” saying that such poetry is 
imitable and subject to fashion, while truly great 
poetry can neither be invented, cultivated, nor 
copied. “Shakespeare, Byron, Shelley,” he wrote, 
“have nothing to do with gardens and gardening. 
Their design is with the permanent aspects of 
nature— human nature included.” The remark is not 
one to be accepted without question. No poet has 
written of flowers more exquisitely than Shakespeare. 
Spenser’s “ Faery Queene” contains some garden 
scenes of so choice a beauty as to be beyond the 
reach, with one exception, of any other poet, and 
on his Garden of Eden Milton has lavished a wealth 
of imagination and fancy which, had he written 
nothing else, would have placed him in the front 
rank as a descriptive poet. And if this be true of 
the lovely picture in the fourth book of “ Paradise 
Lost,” where are there to be found more harmoni- 
ously pathetic lines than in the eleventh book, 
when Eve laments the prospect of exile from the 
“ Assyrian zarden” which was sodeartoher? The 
passage, although married to lovely music, is not, 
I fear, so familiar to the modern reader as to make 
the transcript of it superfluous : 


** Must I thus leave thee, Paradise? thus leave 
Thee, native soil? these happy walks and shades, 
Fit haunt of gods, where I had hope to spend 
Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 

That must be mortal to us both? O flowers, 
That never will in other climate grow, 

My early visitation and my last 

At even, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the first opening bud, and gave ye names ! 
Who now shall rear ye to the sun or rank 

Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount? 
Thee, lastly, nuptial bower, by me adorned 
With what to sight or smell was sweet, from thee 





IIow shall I part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower world, to this obscure 

And wild? How shall we breathe in other air 
Less pure, accustomed to immortal fruits?” 


Milton’s friend, Marvell, also has written a 
garden poem of incomparable beauty, in which 
the poet “insnared with flowers falls on grass,” 
and the mind withdraws into its happiness : 


** Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade.” 


And in another lovely lyric he describes with 
bewitching art the garden of a nymph, which is 


**So with roses overgrown, 
And lilies, that you would it guess 
To be a little wilderness.” 


Indeed Marvell is never more captured by his 
imagination than when singing of the “happy 
garden state.” 

It would be easy to go through the whole 
royal line of English poets and to show that nearly 
all of them have paid tribute to the delights which 
a garden yields ; but this is unnecessary since Mr. 
Austin has himself become, in a fuller sense than 
most of his predecessors, a garden poet. In 
their case, this was one distinction among many 
that called for recognition; in his poetry it is 
the most attractive feature, and gives a charm to 
many graceful verses which have no claim to 
rank with noble poetry. Amidst country scenes, 
in a garden, or from the flowers of the fields, 
Mr. Austin finds his most genuine inspiration. His 
love is sincere, and this sincerity gives a character 
to his song. 

Wordsworth, with the generous and pardonable 
exaggeration of a poet, says that, 


**One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil, and of guod, 
Than all the sages can.” 


And Mr. Austin in the following sonnet utters a 
similar sentiment : 


** Here have I learnt the little that I know, 
Here where in these untutored woodland ways 
The primrose, all unconscious of our praise, 
Dimpled the dainty coverlet of the snow, 
March's first-born, and still averse to go, 
Though drowsy-lidded, dallies and delays 
When, dawning through the blue-bell’s heavenly haze, 
June into full mid-summer broadeneth slow. 
Forgive me, friend, if these mean more to me, 
Imbue my being with a deeper lore, 

Come nearer to my heart, instruct me more 
In what I am, and what I fain would be, 
Even than Sabine summit, Oscan shore, 
Or Tiber curving tawnily to the sea.” 


Boldest, sweetest, and most lasting of Spring 
flowers, the primrose is Mr. Austin’s darling, and in 
a poem of some length, but not too long for sucha 
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theme, he has praised all its merits. Here is what 


he says of its vigorous vitality : 


‘*Ere the early bleating lambs 
Cling like shadows to their dams; 
Ere the blackthorn breaks to white, 
Snowy hooded anchorite 
Out from every hedge you look, 
You are bright by every brook, 
Wearing for your sole defence 
Fearlessness of innocence. 
While the daffodils still waver, 
Ere the jonquil gets its savour ; 
While the linnets yet but pair, 
You are fledged, and everywhere 
Nought can daunt you, nought distress, 
Neither cold nor sunlessness. 
You, when Lent-sleet flies apace, 
Look the tempest in the face, 
As descend the flakes more slow 
From your eyelids shake the snow, 
And, when all the clouds have flown, 
Meet the sun’s smile with your own. 
Nothing ever makes you less 
Gracious to ungraciousness. 
March may bluster up and down, 
Pettish April sulk and frown ; 
Closer to their skirts you cling, 
Coaxing Winter to be Spring.” 


From “ A Christmas Carol,” a poem too long to 
be given without abridgment, the following stanzas 
shall be quoted. Mr. Austin is a patriot, but his 
generous love of country is free from the limitations 
which sometimes makes patriotism a vice. 


‘* But not alone for those who still 
Within the Mother-Land abide 
We deck the porch, we dress the sill, 
And fling the portals open wide. 


** But unto all of British blood— 
Whether they cling to Egbert’s Throne, 
Or, far beyond the Western flood, 
Have reared a Sceptre of their own. 


** Yes! peace on earth, Atlantic strand ! 
Peace and good-will, Pacific shore ! 
Across the waters stretch your hand, 
And be our brothers more and more. 


** Blood of our blood, in every clime! 
Race of our race, by every sea! 
To you we sing the Christmas rhyme, 
For you we light the Christmas-tree.” 

Mr. Austin’s poem on Alfred the Great, “ Eng- 
land's Darling,” was publishedat theclose of January, 
and thus the volume appeared at a moment when 
the attention of the public was especially attracted 
to the new Laureate. The drama—if such it may 
be called, for here, as elsewhere, Mr. Austin’s 
lyrical faculty is far more prominent than his skill 
as a dramatist—is presented in four Acts and pre- 
ceded by an elaborate Preface in which the author 
observes that “the greatest of Englishmen has 
never been celebrated by an English poet.” Never ! 
Alas for Sir Richard Blackmore, who published 
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an epic poem on this monarch in twelve books ! 
and alas for Henry James Pye, himself a Laureate, 
whose “ Alfred,” an epic poem in six books, was 
published in the present century! And did not 
James Thomson write ‘“‘ The Masque of Alfred,” or 
a portion of it; including “ Rule Britannia!” the 
most patriotic of English songs? ‘Thomson was a 
poet, but Blackmore and Pye have but small claim 
to the title. Mr. Austin’s poem is worthy of him 
and, in a measure, of its theme. The style is 
eminently pure, the spirit of poetry pervades the 
scenes, and there are several passages in which the 
Laureate moves with buoyant step as a descriptive 
poet. Mr. Watson and Mr. Meredith have shown 
us, that despite Shakespeare, Shelley, and Words- 
worth, there is something new and beautiful to be 
said about the skylark. So also has Mr. Austin in 
the following utterance of a young man’s fancy for 
the name that he loves best— 


** The treble-throated lark 
Shook his wet wings, and, soon an unseen sound, 
Carolled his matin at the gate of Heaven ; 
But whether like a fountain he went up, 
Or in melodious spray fell bubbling back, 
Upward or downward, still he seemed to trill 
* Edgiva’ and ‘ Edgiva,’ till your name 
Soared into space, and summered all the air.” 


The love between Edward the king’s son and 
Edgiva, who lives the life of a rustic maiden, is 
poetically described, and would be more attractive 
than it is, were it not that the reader is reminded 
throughout of the immortal love scenes in “ The 
Winter’s Tale.” It is inevitable that the comparison 
should be to Mr. Austin’s disadvantage, since one 
must go to Shakespeare’s own pages to find a girl 
so innocently sweet and so “pure womanly,” so 
tender and yet so dignified as Perdita. 

“England’s Darling,” like much of the writer's 
earlier verse, glows with the fire of patriotism, and 
it has also, which the reader will less anticipate, a 
number of thoughts expressed with the pithiness of 
proverbs. Take a few illustrations : 


**Heave but with the heart, and no sack feels heavy.” 


** No song’s out of seasan that cheers a man up, 
There’s more warmth in an old song than in green 
faggots.” 


** A fault avowed is sooth a fault forgiven.” 


**Truth is the free man’s weapon, and a lie 
Makes him unfree and sinks him to the serf.” 
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** Life’s needful work 
Should be done best by him that reads and writes, 
Not absently forgone! for "tis no gain 
To be in letters wiser than your kind, 
Withal in life more witless.” 


An illustration of the patriotic spirit which gives 
force to these pages is seen in the song of Alfred, 
who prophesies the future greatness of his country 
in the rhythmical measure of Caedmon, the first 
English poet. This is how the king sings : 

** But onward and forward 
In far days fairer, 

I see this England 
Made one and mighty; 
Mighty and master 

Of all within it. 
Mighty and master 

Of men high-seated, 
Of free necked labour, 
Lowland and upland, 

_ And corn and cattle, 
And ploughland peaceful, 
Of happy homesteads 
That warmly nestle 
In helt and hollow. 
This is the England, 

In fair days forward 
I see and sing of.” 


We have already hinted at Mr. Austin’s facility 
in making verses. He is a born Poet Laureate, if 
the office demands—what is indispensable to a 
journalist—the faculty of giving an instant judg- 
ment on the events of the hour. But a poet is 
something greater and better than a popular town 
crier. One of the virtues he is bound to cultivate 
is thriftiness, and however deeply he may be inte- 
rested in the events of the day, it is better for him 
to be silent than to sing about them when his 
poetical inspiration is dormant. Hitherto Mr. 
Austin’s verses upon public events have rarely dis 
played a gleam of poetic fire. They have had a 
freshness and spirit which attract the “ears of 
the groundlings,” but they have wanted the dis- 
tinction of verse borne on the wings of imagina- 
tion. Happily, nowadays, the Laureate has not 
to sing because he must. He is free to sing 
or to be silent, and one may hope that the succes- 
sor to so fine a poet and so consummate an artist 
as Lord Tennyson will be restrained by the burden 
of so high an honour from rushing too hastily into 
song. 

JOHN DENNIS. 
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T the little highland village of Levale two roads 
meet. A jak-tree—what Ceylon village has 
not its jak-tree ?—stands, in all its majesty, 

just at the point of meeting. The branches spread 

over both the roads almost equally, as if to show 
no partial spirit. Three full-grown people holding 
hands could not surround the gigantic trunk. The 
earth beneath—where the roads met—was carefully 
swept clean of all fallen leaves. ‘The smouldering 
fire, not many yards away, contained their remains. 
On a rush-mat, and leaning into a nook formed by 
the huge roots of the tree, sat an old man. He 
was typically Kandyan. His complexion was an 
olive brown, his features were classic, and a long 
white beard gave his face a haughty grandeur. His 
hair fell in silvery locks over his bare shoul- 
ders. But there was something in the old man’s 

face which struck one more than all this. A 

strange fire seemed to shoot from his eyes, a fire 

expressive of a turmoil within which was singularly 
out of harmony with his quiet demeanour. 

The old man’s hands, as he sat beneath the tree, 
were not idle. He was engaged in deftly carving 

a spear-handle. He seldom looked up at the 


passers by, though they were few and far between. 
Even when he looked, a single glance from beneath 
his shaggy eyebrows usually sufficed. 
as if for dear life. 

The old man was not exactly alone, for the noble 
tree beneath which he sat harboured hundreds of 
the feathered tribe. 


He worked 


Now a flock of shrieking 
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parrots would settle on the branches above and 
noisily discuss some contentious social or domestic 
question. Pecks and blows follow the angry cries, 
until one—perhaps the instigator of the squabble 
finding matters too warm, with a desperate shriek 
darts off, followed by the whole clan screaming, as 
though the hour was their last. Hardly has the 
din died away, before a gentle flutter may be heard, 
and then the soft, pathetic cooing of the green- 
dove, whose melancholy note touches even the 
roughest sportsman. A cawing crow ventures to 
rest on an inviting branch, but is driven thence by 
his enemy the king-crow, who was watching for 
something to do. Darting in and out among the 
lower branches, with hardly a perceptible flutter, the 
exquisite bird of Paradise seeks his midday meal, 
only to be disturbed by a flock of angry paddy- 
hirds. ‘The black mina, with his yellow ears and 
beak, sings to his mate, while a clumsy crane alights 
on a slender branch with a great flutter. Thus 
these joyous creatures come and go, and the old 
man carves on insilence. In the distance one may 
hear the ploughman’s song as his_ willing buffaloes 
drag the wooden plough through the mud. From 
the hamlet comes the fragrant smell of roasting 
coffee, while the unceasing “thud, thud” of the 
rice-pounder is too monotonous even to attract 
much attention. 

Thus, day after day, when the weather permitted, 
the old man worked, either carving or painting the 
pretty Kandyan sticks and spear-handles which are 
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so prized. In the hamlet lay his dwelling, and 
thither he would go at sunset to eat his solitary 
meal and seek repose. 


There was one duty, however, which the old man 
unfailingly performed. When he reached his hut 
after his day’s labours he would draw from its 
sheath, stuck in his waist-cloth, a pointed knife and 
feel its point. He never appeared satisfied with its 
sharpness, but invariably ground the knife on a 
stone which stood by the entrance of his hut. So 
regularly was this duty performed that the village 
mothers were wont to say to their children : 

“See, ‘ grandfather’ sharpens his knife, it is time 
you were asleep.” 

Loku Banda—for that was the old man’s name— 
had not always been thus. It was a woman who 
was the cause of it all. And this is the story. 

At twenty-five Loku Banda was the pride of the 
village. Full of life and vigour, he cultivated his 
field and lived for his mother, to whom he was 
passionately attached. In this way years passed 
until the small-pox carried off the old dame and 
left Loku alone at thirty. For five years he lived 
alone, until a distant relative (who had a daughter 
to marry) paid him a visit and said : 

“Loku Banda, dost want to bring dishonour on 
thy people that thou takest no wife? ‘Take thou 
my daughter. The girl is both fair and good, and 
will be the joy of thy household.” 

So Loku Banda was married to a girl fully twenty 
years younger than himself. His passionate nature 
soon attached itself to the young bride. No 
jeweller paused at Loku’s hut but what Manika 
received a gift, either ofa bangle ora chain. When 
the packman entered the village she was sure to 
receive from her husband a new “comboy” 
(waist cloth) or some gaudily coloured handkerchief. 
In this way the pair lived. ‘Then came changes. 

A government surveyor took up his temporary 
residence in the village. Among his coolies was 
one Harmanis, a low-country man. Active in form 
and bright in face, this man was a villain at heart ; 
and so Loku’s home was ruined. 

When Loku Banda realised the truth that his 
wife was false and had left his house empty, he 
called his friends together and swore by the ashes 
of his forefathers that the blood of the man Har- 
manis alone would satisfy him. From that day he 
scarcely spoke to anyone. 

Many months after, on a dark and stormy night, 
Loku Banda was awakened by a gentle tapping at 
the door of his hut. He seized a stick and opened 
the door. 

“Who's there ?” he asked of the black darkness 
without. 

“Qh, husband, it is I,” sobbed a faint voice, whose 
owner had evidently retreated a few steps. 

“Woman,” he cried, “dost wish to insult me 
that thou returnest here? Curses be on thee, and 
may the demons abroad this night seize thee ! ” 

Then Loku Banda shut the door, and stood for 
hours behind it with a throbbing heart. “I cannot 
do it,” he said to himself. “What will the neigh- 
bours say. Yet if she knocks again I will let her in,” 
he decided. But the long, long hours passed and 
the dawn came, and with it a calm after the storm. 
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Towards evening that day, as Loku Banda was 
returning from the field, he was met by the aged 
mother of the village headman, and she said to 
him : 

“ Rejoice, my son, for she who dishonoured thy 
house has met with swift retribution. Podi, the 
brother of my son’s wife, passing by the tank, found 
the body of the woman.” 

Loku Banda said never a word, but walked on. 
He was asked to rejoice—the words seemed to ring 
strangely in his ears. Rejoice while Ae lived ! 
He who had been the cause of all the misery ! 
The very idea caused Loku to laugh out loudly, so 
that the aged woman walking beside him trembled 
with fear. Taking no notice of her, he entered 
his dwelling ; and it seemed to the old woman, who 
concealed herself behind a tree, watching, that he 
searched a long while for something. Then he 
came out of his house, and in the dusk began 
sharpening a long knife, the sight of which filled 
the woman with terror so that she fled. 

It was from that day henceforth that Loku Banda 
regularly sharpened his knife and waited for his 
victim. 

“Tf fate sends him across my path, then it is to 
be,” he would mutter to himself. 

As he grew older he ceased working his fields 
and took to carving. This new employment 
enabled Loku Banda to watch for Harmanis. But 
years passed on and the old man grew impatient. 
Then he formed a secret project, and with that 
began to save his scanty earnings. 

“T will visit the accursed land that bore such a 
rotten offspring. Fate wills that it should be so,” 
he said. 

Hence the vigour with which he worked. 


Meanwhile it must not be supposed that his 
neighbours did not attempt to persuade Loku Banda 
of the folly of this craving for revenge which had 
filled and wasted his life. But all such attempts 
were without avail. 

The Buddhist priest earnestly exhorted Loku, 
saying, ““ My son, dost thou not see that thy sin 
is as great? Your evil thoughts but hurt yourself. 
For is it not said ‘the fire of an angry mind pro- 
duces the fire of hell and consumes its possessor’? ” 

But Loku Banda said never a word, and all but 
the priest grew tired of speaking on the matter. 
Every time he passed Loku Banda seated beneath 
the jak-tree, the priest would cry out to him : 

“Oh, son, it is wrath, all-consuming, all-polluting, 
which is our foe here on earth,” or “ Triple is the 
gate of hell, O Loku Banda—and if two of the 
gates be lust and greed, yet is wrath the third.” 
Sometimes he would try to touch a softer chord, 
saying, ‘Oh, my son, doth not the Buddha say, 
‘A man who foolishly does me wrong, the more 
evil come from him the more good shall go from 
me’?” 

Yet Loku, now grown old, paid no heed to 
these exhortations, but worked on with unceasing 
vigour. His savings had gradually accumulated 
and would have served his purpose, but he said 
to himself: “I shall want money to bribe his 
friends to direct me to his home. I must leave 
nothing unprepared.” And he smiled grimly to 
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think how the traitor would get betrayed in his 
turn. Loku had the whole plan of this revenge- 
ful journey mapped out and well considered, and 
he wished to make sure of every detail. 


In the meantime the long knife was every year 
growing shorter ; yet so absorbed was the old 
man’s mind with his revengeful desire that he 
never noticed this significant fact! Thus the days 
passed on until the day we first see him seated 
beneath the jak-tree silently at work. 

That evening, as he sharpened his knife, he ob- 
served a group of natives approaching his hut. 
‘They were carrying some one in a litter. This did 
not astonish Loku Banda, for he had medicinal 
skill, and was the vederalla (physician) of the 
village, and his services were frequently sought. 

The conductor of the party hastened forward 
and explained the situation to Loku Banda. 

“ Grandfather,” he said, “the ‘master that 
measures the land’ has arrived among us, and the 
boy that attends on him was seized with fever 
on the way thither. Such being the case, oh 
‘ grandfather,’ we looked around for help, and 
with one voice the people said that thou would’st 
give it. So we have brought the lad to thee.” 

Loku Banda, whose words were few, without 
interrupting his occupation, bade them lay the lad 
within his dwelling and depart. After a while the 
old man entered and found the lad delirious. 
Lighting an oil lamp, with the aid of its faint 
light he examined the patient. The lad was a fair 
lad of fifteen, with finely cut features and curly 
long hair. He had already passed through the 
shivering fit and was bathed in perspiration, and 
Loku Banda took from his medicine-bag the bark 
of some tree and proceeded to prepare a decoction 
for the sufferer. 

The lad became so delirious that the old man 
sat up the whole night long watching him. In this 
manner, Loku Banda nursed and doctored the 
patient for weeks. He brusquely refused the offer 
of the women-kind of his neighbours to help 
him nurse his patient. He even deserted his 
seat beneath the jak-tree. It was strange ; but his 
passionate nature—long suppressed—broke out 
afresh, and his heart clave to this stranger youth. 
The boy had a winning manner, and his bright 
talk filled the old man’s long-silent home with 
joyful chatter. Loku used to think, “Such an 
one might have been my son—and hers.” 


Weeks passed, and the surveyor, on his home- 
ward journey, once more halted at the village. 
Loku Banda had made up his mind that he 
would adopt the boy as his son. So, attiring 
himself in his best clothes, he visited the surveyor 
in his tent. This gentleman had grown old in 
his surveying work. Indeed, this was to be his 
last trip before his retirement from service. As 
he sat on his camp-stool enjoying the mild ex- 
hilaration of a hookah, his servant informed him 
that the vederalla Loku Banda desired an audi- 
ence. 

“Come about payment for curing that boy, I 
suppose,” mused the surveyor. “Well, his taking 


the youth in did save me a deal of trouble, and 
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I may as well give the fellow a neat sum. I 
suppose it will go in helping him with his mur- 
derous design though (for the surveyor knew 
Loku’s history). But that can’t be _ helped. 
Fancy, if we all thought how our-money came, 
and where it went—absurd, wouldn’t it be?” 
Thus the surveyor meditated, until Loku Banda’s 
bowing form was usheted in. 

“Your honour is well, your servant hopes,” said 
the old native suavely. 

“Yes, ‘grandfather,’ my health is good, and I 
suppose it is about payment for the lad you are 
come.” 

The old man’s eyes flashed as he replied— 

“Your honour has known me long—ay, for 
long—and is that your honour’s reading of my 
character, thus, that money is my one object in 
life ?” 

“No, no, not exactly,” apologised the surveyor, 
who began to feel uneasy. “I only felt that you 
did me a favour—even favours cost money—and 
you may have thereby suffered. Or is there a 
favour I could repay you with?” he asked. 

* Ay, that is so, your honour,” said Loku. “ The 
lad that fate so sent me has seized my heart, and 
I desire to keep him as my son. ‘The favour your 
servant asks is that your worship should arrange 
the matter with the lad’s father.” 

The mention of the youth’s father seemed sud- 
denly to recall something to the surveyor which 
filled his face with alarm. 

‘Oh, it cannot be, ‘ grandfather,’” he cried. “ Do 
not ask why, but it can never be.” 

“Why not, your worship? I hear from the lad 
that he has little cause to bear love towards his 
father—his mother is dead—and another woman 
is at his home. The youth desires to stay with 
me. I am lonely in my old age—it would be 
a small matter for your worship to arrange. I will 
leave him my field and all my money, and to your 
worship I will in secret admit that the sum is by 
no means small. ‘Tell his father these facts, and 
let me keep the boy. But your honour’s face tells 
me you know something about which you care not 
to speak. Surely the youth is safe with me ; do not 
refuse this request of an aged and grief-stricken 
man.” 

During this appeal, the surveyor fidgeted a great 
deal, and rose and paced the floor of his tent. 
Suddenly an idea seemed to occur to Loku Banda. 
He thought he saw the reason for the objection. 

“Look, your honour,” he cried, “I'll break my 
oath of vengeance, and leave the matter in the hands 
of the Greatest.” 

“ Listen, ‘ grandfather,’ ” said the surveyor, halt- 
ing in his walk. “I know thy words are few, and 
thou speakest as thou meanest to act. But there 
is another difficulty. It affects thee and the boy. 
If I have thy permission to speak, then say so. 
Yet I warn thee that strange events happen on this 
earth, and thou must be prepared to hear such.” 

The surveyor had purposely addressed Loku 
Banda in the second person, and that act of 
familiarity deeply affected the old man. 

“Speak on, your honour,” he said boldly. “I 
am prepared.” Yet Loku trembled as he stood. 
“Then hearken, ‘ grandfather.’ Thou hast nursed 
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in thy bosom the offspring of that serpent who 
dishonoured thy household. That boy is himself 
the child of sin—of the very sin that darkened 
thy home. When he took service with me, and 
when he was carried to thee, the whole matter 
was out of my mind. Otherwise I would never 
have thrown him in thy path. Let the lad 
return with me. For, having felt the sting of the 
serpent, does not experience warn thee to beware 
of its offspring ?” concluded the surveyor. 

Loku Banda was so overcome by what he heard 
that he was speechless, and the surveyor feared he 
would faint. But the old Kandyan, with a great 
effort, recovered himself, and, with a low bow, left 
the tent. 


Loku Banda walked homeward, torn in the 
struggle between longed-for revenge and fatherly 
love. The wrong done him now seemed a mere 
memory ; the love was fresh, and it conquered ! 
To tellthe truth, Loku had suddenly almost forgotten 
his oath of revenge, and it was only when reminded 
of it by this unlooked-for coincidence that all his old 
injury was temporarily recalled. He had not even 
reached home, when the thought of losing the boy 
so overcame him, that he hurriedly turned again 
towards the tent in order to take steps to prevent 
this. Meanwhile it had occurred to the sur- 
veyor that he might have endangered the youth’s 
life by thus revealing the facts to the old Kandyan. 
Alarmed at the thought, the surveyor rushed out 
of his tent towards Loku Banda’s dwelling in 
order, as he thought, to prevent murder. 

Thus the two met in the middle of a field, each 
far from realising what was in the other’s mind. 
The surveyor looked dubiously at the old man’s 
hands, as if he thought there might be blood on 
them already. Loku Banda in his eagerness 
spoke first : 

“Your honour,” he said coaxingly, “the youth 
has my heart. What matter who his parents be ? 
Kindly arrange the matter ; and if that villain, his 
father, desire money, that he shall have, so he 
spares me the boy.” 

“ Be it so, ‘grandfather’ ; I shall do thy bidding,” 
replied the surveyor, with a long breath of relief. 
“ But, as thou knowest, we have a villain with whom 
to deal, and his demands may not please thee.” 

Loku Banda then returned home. His one pur- 
pose in life now was to endear the boy to himself, 
and with this object he made the lad gifts of nearly 
everything he fancied. 


When the good-hearted surveyor reached his 
own home, he did not neglect Loku Banda’s 
commission. Harmanis, who was not now known 
by that name, was grown an old man too, but with 
all the excesses of a dissipated life stamped on his 
face. The surveyor sent for this man with many 
misgivings. For Harmanis had been forcibly 
removed from his service and lodged in jail for a 
year, which was really a mild punishment for the 
many evils he had committed. It must be ad- 


mitted, however, that his incarceration did his 
evil nature no good ; and ever since his release 
he had kept about him a gang of men who earned 
As to 


their living in very questionable ways. 





Harmanis himself, he always assumed the atti- 
tude of an injured innocent. Thus, when he stood 
before the surveyor, wondering for what misde- 
meanour he had been sent, he bore the aspect 
of a poor hunted soul on which the wicked 
world had especially fastened its cruel talons. 

“The master desires to speak with me, so I 
was told. If it be about my son, who I hear 
stayed behind, I care not. He was but an idle 
vagabond, the torment of my grey head.” 

“ Oh, then you care not about the lad,” said the 
surveyor, but too promptly. “That is good. 
Listen ; an old man wishes to adopt him. Are you 
agreeable? This old man has no people of his 
own ; ’tis a respectable up-country man | speak of. 
He desired me to arrange with you that the boy 
stay with him. By what you say, you will be very 
glad !” 

“Who's the man, master? Is it to good pur- 
poses that he proposes to rear the lad?” whined 
the scamp. “ ‘These things a parent should see to 
in duty to his child, if the master will pardon my 
saying so.” 

“ Man, stop Aa? sort of talk,” interrupted the sur- 
veyor testily. ‘Do you forget that you address no 
stranger to your deeds and character? But answer 
me straight. What amount will you take, and see 
no more of the boy? Come!” 

“Sir, like the rest, you also misjudge me,” pro- 
tested the villain. “Am I not a father? Why 
should I sell my child—for does this not mean 
that?” 

“Bah! Answer my question. 
rupees and be done.” 

Now, this money was exactly what Harmanis was 
in need of ; only it occurred to him that a man 
who could give fifty rupees in order to adopt his 
son, might be inclined to give more. 

“If the master will pardon the hesitancy of his 
servant,” he said craftily, “he will permit him a 
day or two to examine the matter.” 

“Well, well, be it so; but don’t be long,” 
assented the surveyor, who suspected what Har- 
manis was after, and only feared lest he should 
discover from his coolies who the man was that 
wished to adopt his son. 

The next day Harmanis called to see the surveyor, 
who saw his suspicions fully confirmed by the 
cunning and cruel look in the man’s face. 

“ Sir, sir, what would you have had me unknow- 
ingly do! Sell my dear child to my direst enemy ?” 
he wailed. “That man has made my life on this 
earth a misery! Have I not lived in dread of the 
long knife he daily sharpened? Is it to such a 
man one would give his child? You, sir, could not 
imagine that I would, and therefore kept the man’s 
name from me. But / bear no spite ; the master 
looks astonished” (the surveyor did not). “ Have 
I not said I wasa misjudged man? If the old 
man means honestly by me and the boy, let him 
bring his gift himself and deliver it into my hands 
and eat salt under my roof. Then we will live in 
peace.” 

All this palaver did in no way deceive the sur- 
veyor. From it he gathered that some humiliating 
device was planned by Harmanis. But he felt cer- 
tain that Loku would never accede to Harmanis’s 
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demand, and then the matter would end, perhaps 
for the happiness of Loku Banda. 

So the surveyor curtly told Harmanis, “I will 
send your message ; you can go now.” 

Neither Harmanis nor the surveyor imagined 
that Loku Banda would accept this humiliating 
demand. It was Harmanis’s idea of exulting over 
the man he had wronged. But when Loku 
Banda heard what was required of him, he quietly 
packed up a bundle, put a well-filled money-bag 
into his waist-cloth, and set out for the low-country. 
Before leaving, however, he desired the neighbours 
to look after the lad during his absence, as he was 
still rather feeble. 


The surveyor was seated in his verandah one 
evening, when he was startled to see the aged 
figure of Loku Banda walking up the avenue to 
his bungalow. He had fully hoped that the insult- 
ing message of Harmanis had rid Loku Banda of 
his latest infatuation. But here he came along 
with eager steps. Having first paid his respects to 
the surveyor, the old man began the conversation. 

“T have come, your honour, to carry out the de- 
mand of the message that was sent me. Where 
shall I find this man ?” 

“ This is foolishness on thy part, Loku Banda,” 
urged the surveyor. “What infatuation is this 
that thou hast got for that villain’s son? He will 
bring thee to the grave with sorrow—believe me.” 

But such persuasion was of no avail. The 
pleasure of the new joy seemed so much sweeter 
than the old hatred. So the surveyor gave Loku 
Banda the necessary directions for finding Har- 
manis. These led him into a low part of the town, 
and by quiet inquiry he arrived at his enemy’s 
dwelling. 

Harmanis was husking a cocoa-nut on the 
pointed end of a crowbar stuck into the earth, as 
the old man entered the garden. 

The two gazed at each other. 

To Loku Banda, this old man, into which Har- 
manis was grown, was a stranger who recalled no 
bitter feelings. The old Kandyan’s memory of the 
dishonour of his house pictured a vigorous young 
man. So that to him the meeting was strangely 
free from pain. 

To Harmanis, however, the guilty conscience of 
seeing before him the man he had so bitterly 
wronged, well-to-do, and still strong and dignified, 
was sufficient to excite all the evil withinhim. He 
threw down the half-husked nut, and called to his 
companions in mock fear— 

“ Help, help ! my murderer comes at last !” 

This bit of sarcasm drew about Harmanis a num- 
ber of rough-looking young men, who set up a jeer 
at the old highlander. 

“ Where’s the long knife?” asked one. 

“Don’t go too near him !” another cried. 

“Ts it peace, old man?” inquired a more kindly 
youth, who took compassion on him. 

All this Loku Banda bore with dignified silence. 
When the din was over, he gravely said : 

“ Harmanis, it is with thee that my business is. 
If it be convenient now—then say so. If not, I 
will return at thy pleasure.” 

“ At my pleasure, do you say, old man ?—then 
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now is my pleasure. Enter the house. Come, 
lads, you will bear witness to this matter. But 
who have we here ?—the measuring-master’s over- 
seer? Is it thus, old man, you come, as into an 
enemy’s house, bringing your own witnesses ? ” 

For the surveyor, after Loku Banda’s departure, 
had misgivings as to the sort of reception he would 
have, and calling to his overseer he had bidden 
him hasten and see that fair play was given the 
old Kandyan. This explained the overseer’s 
opportune arrival and the frustration of Harmanis’s 
first evil purpose regarding Loku Banda. For the 
villain’s intention was to rob him of all he had, 
and send him adrift at night. 

The overseer on coming up to the group said 
briefly : 

“T am here to see this matter arranged. You 
rascals, go your ways and leave us alone.” 

The jeering group scattered, for they knew they 
had reason to fear the overseer’s keen eye. 

“Sit you down, ‘grandfather, continued the 
overseer, stooping as he entered the low doorway 
of the hut. “ Harmanis, bid your wife prepare a 
mouthful of food for us while we settle business. 
The matter stands thus : Our ‘grandfather’ here 
desires to adopt your son, Harmanis. He has ac- 
ceded to your wish in coming here. Now, what 
gift will you have? Fifty rupees my master said. 
What! you ask a hundred? Well, we will say 
seventy-five—not a word. Come, ‘grandfather,’ 
have you that money with you? It is well. Here 
it iss Harmanis, and mark, I bear witness. Your 
son is no longer yours. Now, hold your tongue, 
you villain—it is more than the offspring of such as 
you is worth. Where’s the mouthful of food that 
means peace ?” 

Harmanis’s wife here entered with the lid of a 
basket covered by a piece of plantain-leaf, upon 
which a few rice-cakes were placed. Loku Banda 
looked pitifully at the coarse, dissolute female who 
was now the partner of the man for whom his 
pretty Manika had deserted him. 

Thus the compact was sealed. 

The overseer, however, took care to take Loku 
Banda away with him, and lodge the old man with 
one of the surveyor’s men. Early next morning 
Loku Banda set out homewards. 


During this weary journey the full sense of the 
bitter humiliation to which he had _ subjected 
himself was revealed to him. Sometimes he 
could hardly bear to recall it. But the thought of 
the lad—now Ais lad—comforted him. As the 
old man entered his village, the people flocked 
about him, greeting him silently and with some- 
thing strange in their manner. Loku Banda only 
thought that they despised him, and, after all, 
what did he care for that ? 

Alas, alas ! when he asked for the boy, they only 
bade him hasten to his dwelling. 

Arrived there he entered, trembling for fear lest 
some mishap had befallen this new treasure. But 
what he really saw struck him speechless for 
awhile. Clearly a robbery had been committed : 
all his clothes were gone—the ground beneath the 
fireplace was dug up and all his treasure gone— 
even the very jewellery which had belonged to his 
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unfortunate wife was carried off ; the small box in 
which these things were kept having been forced 
open. 

The neighbours had followed him into the 
house. 

“ What's this?” Loku Banda hoarsely asked of 
them. “Who has robbed me of my savings? 
Where is the lad ?” 

“Gone, gone ! oh ‘grandfather,’ and truly thou 
did’st nurse a viper in thy bosom, for it is he that 
has robbed thee !” 

The blow was too much for Loku Banda. He 
felt a choking in his breath—a cold shiver passed 
through his frame, and with a loud piteous groan 
he fell to the floor. 


When Loku Banda recovered consciousness 
he found himself in the house of one of his neigh- 
bours. He had lain for days in a semi-conscious 
state. As he began to realise the events of his 
past life, he saw them in a new light. He had 
lived for himself. He had loved his wife with a 
love that could be burned up by the fire of 
revenge—therefore a low love. His life had been 
consumed by the fire of revenge. He had lived in 
his hatred, only putting that aside for the sake 
of a new self-interest. At last he began to 
comprehend the teaching —“ Live not for thyself.” 
He saw that his passionate attachments, when 
seeming most self-regardless, were but manifesta- 
tions of selfishness. That love which alone 
deserves the name—because it seeks the good of 
all beings and loves in them that which belongs to 
the Divine—he now only began to realise, in his 
last extremity. He knew he had cared nothing 
for the welfare of his neighbours, who in him 
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demons of desire, revenge, and greed of possession, 
and the playthings of his passions had broken in 
his hand ! 

The first day that Loku Banda could creep 
about, he went to look round his own house. 
The neighbours had burned up the broken 
rubbish that the robber had left behind him, and 
its ashes lay in a heap in the compound. The 
old man feebly stirred it with his long staff. The 
stick struck upon something. It was part of the 
short blade of Loku Banda’s knife, broken from 
its handle. 

How had the companion of his wasted life—the 
instrument of his passion for revenge—come thus 
to grief? Could Loku Banda ever imagine that it 
had actually snapped in the hands of the last 
object of his idolatrous affection as he forced open 
his benefactor’s jewel- box ?- Providence is merciful, 
and saves us from knowing some things, and leaves 
us to keep some of our guesses, too hard to utter, 
to ourselves ! 

The neighbour's little girl came to look for the 
sick old man. “Live with us now, ‘ grandfather,’” 
said the kindly folk. 

When Loku Banda was able to walk abroad, 
instinct carried him to his long-neglected field. 
He was astonished to find it carefully ploughed 
and sown. These neighbours of his, whom he 
had so long neglected, they had done this act of 
charity ; and the old man knew the spirit of the 
kind deed—for was he not one of them? Loku 
Banda threw himself on the edge of his field, and 
wept to think of all the years which passion had 
scorched up, and which might have borne such 
fair fruits of human service and kindliness. Oh, 
that he had wept those tears long ago! The pity 


ought to have had a “ father.” No! he had lived of it! 
for himself, and had given up himself to the GEORGE FERDINAND. 








A Wreck. 


Just here the ship went down, 
And the waves danced over the wreck, 
The dancing September waves ; 
Though below were the seamen’s graves, 
Who too had danced on the deck 
When they sailed for Portsmouth town— 
Ere the ship went down. 


Loud wept the wives at home, 
‘*There was grief enough and to spare, 
Or ever they sailed away ; 
Hard toil and but scanty pay, 
Rough lodging and rougher fare ; 
Why tempt the cruel foam?” 
Wept the wives at home. 


But woman’s weeping must end, 

For children are weak and young, 
And there’s plenty of work to do ; 
And her sorrow is nothing new, 

Ifowe’er it be said or sung: 

And the hardest times may mend, 
So woman’s weeping must end. 


And with toiling all the day, 
And sleeping all the night, 
Or maybe new mates and cares, 
Short time for regret she spares : 
For life is one long fight, 
And gladly they rest who may 
Who have toiled all day. 


But sometimes when dawn breaks chill 
She wakes with the sudden fear 
Are their souls out there in the night? 
And cheerlessly comes the light, 
And the sea looks misty and drear : 
Old sorrows can move her still 
When dawn breaks chill. 


But sunrise with radiance glows 
Over sea and land, and the short 
Sharp grief is again at rest : 
She knows “It’s all for the best,” 
And sighs, ‘‘ They are safe in port.” 
Perhaps sunrise for them (who knows ?) 
With radiance glows. 
NORAH MCCORMICK, 
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THE KING'S LIBRARY. 


RIGINALLY, with the foundation of the British 
Museum, there were only three departments, 
viz. of Manuscripts, Printed Books, and 

Natural History ; coins and medals and prints and 
drawings, such as they were, being combined with 
printed books. A department of antiquities did 
not exist, but the great acquisitions which very soon 
came pouring in rendered the creation of a separate 
Department of Antiquities inevitable. This de- 
partment came into existence in the year 1807, 
and lasted as a single department, in spite of the 


immense variety of the archeological collections 
which discoveries in the East brought into the 


Museum, down to the year 1861. It was then 
subdivided into the three departments of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, Coins and Medals, and 
Oriental Antiquities. With this last department 
British and Medizval Antiquities and the collections 
of Ethnography were anomalously combined ; but 
subsequently, in the year 1866, they were formed 
into a fourth independent department. Meanwhile 
the collections of Prints and Drawings had, in 
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common with other branches of art represented 
in the Museum, increased to an extent that justified 
their being formed into a separate department. 
And lastly, a department has been recently formed 
of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts. 
Thus, of the three original departments, that of 
Natural History, as we have already seen, has de- 
parted from Bloomsbury to develop in South 
Kensington, and the two departments of Manu- 
scripts and Printed Books have now expanded 
into eight departments of. literary, artistic, and 
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sentative museum in the world. Other museums 
may surpass it in some one or other particular 
branch, but in no other museum will the collections 
be found to have been so widely chosen and to 
take in so large a field. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF PRINTED BOOKS. 


We will rapidly trace the growth of the depart- 
ments which have been enumerated above, and, 
beginning with the literary side, we will first 
dispose of the 





archeological 
collections. A 
ninth - depart- 
ment must be 
mentioned, the 
administrative 
department of 
the Museum, 
which is imme- 
diately under 
the direction of 
the Principal 
Librarian. 

To attempt 
to give any- 
thing like an 
adequate idea 
of the contents 
of these several 

departments 
would be to 
travel far be- 
yond the limits 
of the space at 
our command ; 
for, although in 
the earlier years 
of its existence 
the British Mu 
seum was with- 
out funds for 
the regular ac- 
cumulation of 
acquisitions, yet 
sO many im- 
portant private 
collections were 
soon added, 
either by pur- 
chase or dona- 





largest depart- 
ment of all, 
that of Printed 
Books, which, 
having regard 
to its bulk and 
powers of as 
similation, may 


be called the 


stomach of 
this body cor- 
porate. 


We have seen 
how the British 
Museum was at 
its foundation 
formed of cer 
tain literary 
collections, the 
most important 
being manu- 
scripts. The 
collection of 
printed books 
was compara- 
tively small, 
consisting prin- 
cipally of the 














books of Sir 
Hans Sloane’s 
library. But, 


even before the 
museum was 
opened to the 
public in 1759, 
a very impor- 
tant gift had 
brought, not a 
large, but a very 





tion or bequest, 
that a broad 
foundation was 
laid, almost from the first, for the development 
of the different branches of literature and art and 
archeology now so fully represented in the galleries 
in Bloomsbury, and of those of natural history 
which can be studied so effectively in the spacious 
new museum at South Kensington. When annual 
parliamentary grants at length became the recog- 
nised means of adding to the collections, inde- 
pendently of what might fall to the Museum by 
gifts or by special purchase, systematic and 
careful selection of objects and an unbroken 
continuity in the supply have resulted in making 
the British Museum, as a whole, the most repre- 


GALLERY WITH HANGING PRESSES 


valuable addr 
tion to the de- 
partment. This 
was the donation made in 1757 by George 1 
of the old library of the kings of England, formed 
both of printed books and of manuscripts. Ot 
books there are 10,500 volumes, accumulated 
since the time of Henry vu. Those which belong 
to the Tudor period, though not numerous, include 
some of great bibliographical interest, and, among 
those of later date, the additions made by Prince 
Henry, the son of James 1, are most remarkable. 
In the Royal Library are also included the books 
of Archbishop Cranmer and of Isaac Casaubon. 
The next important addition to the department 
of Printed Books was also a royal gift. King 
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George 11, as we have alyeady seen, was a great 
book collector, and he had not been on the throne 
more than two years when, in 1762, he gave to the 
British Museum a most interesting set of publica- 
tions which, since their reception in the Museum, 
have been known as the “King’s Pamphlets.” 
There is a certain romance attaching to the history 
of this collection. George Thomason, a bookseller 
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the time of George 111, to whom it was finally sold 
for the moderate sum of £ 300. 

Next came a choice library of books from a 
private source. Clayton Mordaunt Cracherode, a 
clergyman, was one of those persons in whom the 
passion for collecting dominates every other feeling. 
In 1799 he bequeathed to the British Museum the 
4,500 volumes which he had gathered together, 
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THE MAZARIN BIBLE, 


The Bible in Latin. 


The earliest complete printed book known, commonly called the ‘‘ Mazarin Bible,” 


because the copy which first attracted notice in modern times was discovered in the library of Cardinal 


Mazarin. 


of St. Paul’s Churchyard, foreseeing the bountiful 
crop of pamphleteering literature which the troubled 
times of the Civil War were likely to produce, 
bought up and carefully stored everything that was 
issued by the two contending sides in the great 
struggle. The result was a collection of some 
33,000 pamphlets. The work of bringing them 
together and the precautions for the safety of his 
literary treasure caused Thomason no small trouble 
andanxiety. ‘The danger of sequestration was ever 
before his eyes. Even a fictitious sale to the 
University of Oxford was thought necessary to 
preserve the collection from parliamentary confis- 
cation. For the fact that Thomason was forming 
the collection was well known. Charles 1 himself 
borrowed one of the tracts, a circumstance which 
might have been left unrecorded had not His 
Majesty chanced to drop the book in the mud. A 
memorandum of the accident and the king’s ex- 
pression of regret Thomason entered on a page of 
the pamphlet, which still bears the marks of its 
contact with the soil. It is said that the worthy 
bookseller so highly valued his collection that he 
refused as much as £4,000 for it. His heirs 
offered it to Charles 11; but the king’s bookseller 
who bought it never succeeded in passing it on to 
his patron, and it remained in his family down to 


It was printed at Mentz, probably in 1455. The section here represented is from Proverbs xxvii. 


mostly with fastidious care, and thus placed the 
department in possession of a series of printed 
books remarkable for rarity and fine condition. 
His bequest also included valuable collections of 
prints and drawings by the old masters, and of 
coins and engraved antique gems. 

In 1823, as we have already seen, the library 
collected by George 111 became the property of the 
nation. When he ascended the throne he was 
practically bookless, the old royal library having been 
then lately transferred by his predecessor to the 
Museum, as stated above. He set to work almost at 
once to form a new library, and, beginning in 1762, 
he is said to have spent about £ 2,000 a year during 
his long reign in its formation, in which he himself 
took a great personal interest. Its chief strength 
lies in works of modern history and general litera- 
ture. The story of its presentation by George Iv 
is mixed up with a certain amount of gossip ; 
among other things a rumour was in circulation 
that it was to find its way to Russia. However, 
early in 1823, the king in a letter to Lord Liver- 
pool made a formal gift of this great library to the 
nation. It is an.instance of the vague estimates 
that are sometimes formed of the numbers of 
volumes of which libraries consist, that the king 
speaks of his father’s library as amounting to 120,000 
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volumes. The actual number is 65,250; but, in 
addition, there are some 20,000 pamphlets and a 
magnificent collection of maps and topographical 
prints and drawings. 

The next large library to be added to the 
department differed from those which have been 
above described in being the actual working library 
of a scientific man, and not a mere collection of 
books brought together by a bibliographer. This 
was the library of Sir Joseph Banks, the President 
of the Royal Society, a man of fortune who in early 
life travelled much for scientific research and 
accompanied the circumnavigator Captain Cook in 
his voyage to the South Seas in 1768. He died 
in the year 1820, bequeathing his books, 16,000 in 
number and chiefly concerning natural history and 
voyages and travels, and also his herbarium, which 
has since then formed so important a part of the 
botanical collection of the Museum. His books, 
however, did not come into possession of the 
department until 1827, the bequest being subject 
to a life interest. 

Not long afterwards, another great bibliogra- 
phical collection fell to the Museum by the bequest, 
in 1846, of the library of Mr. Thomas Grenville. 
More from the accident of family connection, ap- 
parently, than from predilection, Grenville entered 
on the career of a diplomatist and politician, but 
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They are of the choicest description and in the 
finest condition, and include a large number of 
works printed on vellum and many fine bindings. 
Mr. Grenville regarded his bequest in the light of 
a return for benefits received. “A great part of my 
library has been purchased from the profits of a 
sinecure office given me by the public, and I feel it 
to be a debt and a duty that I should acknowledge 
this obligation by giving that library, so acquired, 
to the British Museum for the use of the public.” 

Like the King’s Library, the Cracherode, Bank- 
sian, and Grenville libraries occupy each its own 
special room in the Museum. 

We have now taken a view of the several large 
collections that have helped to form the library, or, 
rather, to give it its official title, the Department of 
Printed Books, of the British Museum. ‘The growth 
of the department by means of systematic purchase 
out of regular parliamentary grants was undreamt 
of for three-quarters of a century after the foun- 
dation of the Museum; but there was another 
channel through which a current of English litera- 
ture flowed into the great reservoir. This was 
the privilege of copyright, whereby the Museum 
became entitled to a gratuitous copy of every 
printed book or document published in the 
kingdom, a privilege which originally pertained 
to the Royal Library, and which George u 
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THE DICTES OR SAYINGS OF THE PHILOSOPHERS, 


** The Dictes or Sayengis of the Philosophres ” 
England. 
Caxton, at Westminster, in 1477. 


retired in 1800, with the sinecure office of Chief 
Justice in Eyre to the south of the Trent, and 
employed most of the rest of his life in the pleasures 
of bibliography. His collection of books, consist- 
ing of 20,240 volumes, cost more than £54,000. 


is the first book known with certainty to have been printed in 
It was translated from French by Anthony Wydeville, Earl Rivers ; and was printed by William 


transferred to the new museum when he gave that 

library to the nation. This right was granted to 

the Crown as far back as the first year of Charles 

’s reign; it was confirmed in the reign 

of Queen Anne ; and the amended Act of 1842 
23 
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established the law of copyright on its present 
footing. Of course the obligation on publishers 
was in early days very laxly complied with ; at the 
present time the supply of copyright books is kept 
up with fair punctuality. But something more than 
this privilege was required if the Museum library 
was to be the great national library of reference. 
Old English books not yet existing in the collec- 
tion and foreign books could only be acquired in 
sufficient numbers by purchase. At length the 
urgent appeals of the trustees were listened to, and 
an annual grant—fluctuating, however, in amount 
—has now for many years been at the disposal of 
the department. 

Let us now select a few figures to show the 
extent of the library of printed books and the 
rate of increase at which it has grown. In 1753 
we have the 40,000 volumes of Sir Hans Sloane’s 
collecting. With other small additions the total 
number in the Museum may then have amounted 
to some 50,000 volumes. Asmall library of 2,000 
volumes which came in in 1769 should be recorded, 
as the donor, Major Arthur Edwards, is named in 
the original Act of Incorporation, not only on 
account of this gift, but also as a pecuniary bene- 
factor. So impressed was he with the disaster by 
fire which befell the Cottonian library that he 
bequeathed the sum of ¥°7,000 as a building fund 
for that library, or contingently for certain other 
purposes. ‘The money served a most useful end, 
being expended as a general purchasing fund, 
and being in fact the only means available for 
that purpose in those early days. 

More than half a century after the foundation 
of the Museum the library had not increased even 
threefuld ; in the year 1821 there were less than 
116,000 volumes. But twenty years had not elapsed 
when these had more than doubled in number ; in 
1838 there were computed to be 235,000 volumes in 
the department. ‘Twenty years later these again 
had nearly doubled ; in 1858 there were 550,000 
volumes. Having once attained an impetus, the mass 
rapidly increased, and at this moment the num- 
ber of volumes is calculated to amount to the enor- 
mous total of one million and three-quarters, not 
counting single sheets or parts of works that are 
accumulating. In the official Return to the House 
of Commons of the progress made with the col- 
lections of the British Museum in the year 1894 
it appears that the additions to the department of 
Printed Books were: 38,378 volumes and pam- 
phlets (including atlases and books of music) ; 
61,917 parts of volumes, or separate numbers of 
periodical publications and of works in progress ; 
981 maps in 9,276 sheets ; 5,316 pieces of music ; 
2,828 British newspapers, comprising 166,911 
single numbers ; 440 sets of colonial and foreign 
newspapers ; and 3,365 broadsides, parliamentary 
papers, and miscellaneous items. 

The space which this mass of printed material 
occupies has to be reckoned in miles. The shelves 
of the reading room and iron galleries con- 
structed around it, which are known as the New 
Library, all told, extend to more than eight-and- 
twenty miles ; those in the rest of the department 
to eleven miles. It may be noted that this total 
of thirty-nine miles is nearly the same as that of the 
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shelving of the French National Library according 
to recent calculations. The prospect of increase 
of this mileage may be viewed with comparative 
equanimity in connection with the storage of the 
ordinary octavos of literature; but when one 
contemplates the rapid growth of newspapers, the 
limits of the available space within the present 
buildings are almost within sight. The shelves 
occupied by London newspapers alone are 989 
yards in length ; those occupied by provincial, 
colonial, and foreign newspapers, 2,965 yards ; the 
total measurement thus being about two miles and 
a quarter. In a single year the British newspapers 
alone fill 111 yards of shelving, or one mile in 
sixteen years. 

Had it not been for an ingenious contrivance 
whereby additional accommodation has _ been 
secured without extending the buildings, the 
galleries of the library would have been long since 
regarded as quite full. The introduction of sliding 
presses has added very considerably to the storage 
capacity of the department. A sliding press 
consists of a lightly constructed framework fitted 
with shelves and open, both front and back, so as 
to receive a load of books on each face. Ordinarily 
the press is suspended from overhead girders, 
along which it travels on small wheels. When at 
rest it is pushed home against the fixed standard 
press which it supplements, and it is drawn away 
when access to the books on its inner face or in 
the fixed press is required. The construction of 
the New Library, built of perforated ironwork in 
stages or floors, lends itself most admirably to the 
introduction of the sliding presses, which are added 
to it steadily year by year. The fixed presses were 
built to take in books both back and front ; adda 
hanging press on each face, and we have capacity 
for a stack of volumes six deep. The same system 
is also followed with newspaper presses ; but here 
the great weight of the volumes forbids suspension 
of the sliding presses, which must therefore travel 
on runners on the ground. The supplementary 
storage room thus gained will serve the octavos for 
some time to come ; but the ponderous newspaper 
folios are not so easily appeased. Inexorably they 
march on, occupying press after press, and a 
respite of only a few years can be hoped for before 
the architect and builder must be called in. 

So much for the bulk of this huge department of 
Printed Books. As to the quality of a library, that 
must of course depend upon its system of selection. 
As far as British publications are concerned, selec- 
tion is here barred. The Copyright Act leaves no 
option. Good, bad, and indifferent, everything 
that is published in the kingdom must be delivered 
within a stated period to the British Museum, there 
to be kept for ever, or at least as long as paper and 
ink will hold together. A national library must first 
of all be national; and who shall draw the line and 
say, “This book shall be kept and this other shall 
be rejected ”? We bow, then, to the inevitable, and 
for better, for worse, the British collections increase 
and multiply. With foreign and bygone literature 
the case is different. Here selection is not only 
possible, but is also imperative. No library could 
within reason be devised for the reception of all 
the printed matter of all the world ; anda judicious 
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selection of the best literature of foreign countries 
is the most that can be expected of the librarian 
who gathers for the nation. Of the rare and early 
books that form one of the most interesting features 
of the department it is impossible here to attempt 
a description. For the visitor to the Museum, an 
interesting selection of books is displayed in the 
exhibition cases in the King’s Library, in which he 
may follow the history of printing in our own and 
other countries, beginning with the primitive “ block 
books, ” consisting of impressions made from en- 
graved wood blocks on which the text was cut, and 
proceeding thence to the happy moment when the 
invention of movable types made printing, in its 
true sense, both possible and profitable, and so 
passing in review the productions of the press in 
all their varieties. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MANUSCRIPTS, 


In our description of the foundation of the 
British Museum, the history of the Department of 
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brought together by Dr. Charles Burney; the 
manuscripts of Francis Hargrave relate to law ; 
the Egerton MSS., of general literature, were be- 
queathed by Francis Egerton, Earl of Bridgewater, 
and are augmented by funds bequeathed by him 
and by Charles Long, Lord Farnborough ; and 
the Stowe MSS., containing most important col- 
lections for English history, were once part of the 
library of George, Marquess of Buckingham. 
Above all, there is the great collection of additional 
manuscripts, which is added to year by year by 
purchase or donation or bequest. The result of 
all these accumulations is that the department con- 
tains nearly 50,000 volumes of manuscripts, more 
than 60,000 charters and rolls, and nearly 500 
ancient Greek and Latin papyri, besides an 1m- 
mense number of medizeval seals, either attached to 
deeds or separate. 

Of course, every department of European 
literature is represented in this great collection, 
and the handwritings of more than two thousand 
years lie before us; from the Greek papyrus of 


Cp tlle. xv1- heponpyyum grape comcnur md: 
hry hene-yeadpuc ealdop man m1dhim Ofepicemere 
Immomyp.cum. eccpicgelare. Tpendon ha wpeepine 


prcpone mean 


pepe middan piper ade. hengp , 


don. ]bepmdon.qplogm eall fh comon. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE, A.D. 


These lines are copied from a MS. of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle in the Cottonian Library. 


1016. 


The Chronicle is 


the earliest history of England in the native language, and is believed to have been first compiled by order of 


Alfred the Great down to the period of his reign. 
to A.D. 1154. 


From that time it was carried on by successive chroniclers 
This MS. contains entries to the year 1016 in the first hand, with additions down to 1079. 
In modern English the lines given above read : ‘* 1016. 


Here in this year came Cnut with his host, and 


Eadric alderman with him, over Thames into Mercia at Cricklade ; and they went then to Warwickshire in 
the course of the mid-winter tide, and harried and burned and slew all that they came to.” 


Manuscripts has been half told. We have seen 
how the collections of manuscripts of Sir Robert 
Cotton, of the Harleys, Earls of Oxford, and of 
Sir Hans Sloane, were brought together and 
formed from the first the nucleus of this depart- 
ment ; we have seen also how the manuscripts of 
the old Royal Library were added. With these 
collection after collection has been incorporated. 
With the library of King George the Third came 
a comparatively small collection; of more im- 
portance were the manuscripts of the historical 
antiquary Thomas Birch ; the Lansdowne MSS., 
rich in state-papers, were collected by William 
Petty, Marquess of Lansdowne; the Arundel 
MSS., collected by Thomas Howard, fourteenth 
Earl of Arundel, form a particularly choice library 
of medizeval literature ; the Burney MSS., largely 
composed of Greek and Latin classical works, were 


the third century before Christ, which has been 
found in the sands and tombs of Egypt—it may 
be a mere shred telling us of some trivial domestic 
incident, or it may be a valuable fragment of a 
great author—down to the letter or essay of 
the statesman or writer who died but yesterday. 
Among the most ancient manuscripts, there are 
many that will occur to the recollection of most of 
us, such as, among classics, the orations of the 
Athenian orator Hyperides, the Harris Homer, the 
Cureton Homer, and the newly recovered work of 
Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens ; and no 
one will forget that here rests the “ Codex Alex- 
andrinus,” containing the Bible in Greek, of the 
fifth century. But while the literature of other 
countries, and particularly that of the middle 
ages, forms a respectable part of the collection, 
the material for the history of our own country 
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properly fills the largest space. Chronicles, begin- 
ning with those which were composed under the 
Anglo-Saxon kings, and following one another 
through the middle ages down to the time when 
the invention of printing checked the necessity for 
the supply, and when, after that, the dissolution of 
the monasteries destroyed the centres where they 
were chiefly compiled ; charters, which give us the 
topographical history of the country, and trace the 
changes in the possession of the land ; roils of 
accounts and surveys, in which we can follow the 
value of property and the cost of living from the 
early periods of our history ; next, the great series 
of state-papers and official and political corre- 
spondence which first become abundant in the 
Tudor period, and gain bulk as they pass through 
the two following centuries ; and, with these, the 
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WYCLIFFE’S BIBLE (Matt. vi, 16-20, 28-33). 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


This is a section of a page ina MS. containing the Bible in the earlier English version of Wycliffe, written 


towards the close of the fourteenth century. The MS. belonged to Thomas of Woodstock, 





the thirteenth, the graceful drawing of the four- 
teenth, and the brilliant colouring of the fifteenth 
century. In the illuminations of the manuscripts 
in this department, we can follow the development 
of the art of the draughtsman and painter, the pro- 
gress of decoration, the growth of natural land- 
scape, in a more complete fashion than anywhere 
else. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ORIENTAL PRINTED 
BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, 


By the combination of two sections of the two 
departments which we have just described, another 
department has recently been formed. The oriental 


printed books, and the oriental manuscripts, had, 
lot ucipe fF; 
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Duke of 


Gloucester, the youngest son of Edward 111, who was put to death by his nephew Richard 1 in 1397. It 
will be remembered that Thomas of Woodstock’s brother, John of Gaunt, was a patron and protector of 


Wycliffe. 


domestic and family correspondence which bring 
back to us so vividly the way of life of our nearer 
ancestors—of all such material there is almost 
inexhaustible store. Let anyone who visits the 
Museum turn his steps to the public room of this 
department, and he will find there exhibited, in 
little, a most typical series of manuscripts illustrating 
British history. 

Nor is literature alone represented in this de- 
partment. It also has its artistic side. Had not 
the illustrated volumes, the illuminated manu- 
scripts, as they are called, of the monasteries of 
the middle ages survived, we should know com- 
paratively little of the history of painting in 
Europe in those times. We should have missed 


the naturalistic drawing of our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers, the bold sketches 
twelfth century, 


and designs of the 
the minute work of the artists of 











like all the other collections, gradually increased, 
until, both for their number and literary value, 
they were found to form together one of the best 
oriental libraries in existence. They were there- 
fore separated from their old departments and 
brought together as the Department of Oriental 
Printed Books and Manuscripts in the year 1892. 
Needless to say that the languages of the East are 
here fully represented. The collections of Arabic, 
of Persian, of Hebrew manuscripts are among the 
best in the world ; and in its Syriac collections the 
department is unrivalled. Let us only note that here 
is the oldest dated manuscript book in the world, a 
Syriac work written in the year 411 ; and that in 
the same language there is the oldest known dated 
manuscript of any entire Books of the Scriptures, 
a version of Genesis and Exodus, written in the 
year 464. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF PRINTS AND 
DRAWINGS. 


The collection of Prints and Drawings which, as 
already stated, at first was kept with the printed 
books, now forms an important department, and 
has grown to be one of the finest collections of its 
kind—it is, in fact, probably the most representa- 
tive collection in Europe. This department, like 
the others, owes much to the great collectors of 
whom we have already spoken. Sir William Hamil- 
ton, Townley, Payne-Knight were connoisseurs of 
such objects of art as well as of antiquities ; 
Cracherode, too, besides his books, formed a rare 
collection of drawings and prints. Other additions 
are connected with the names of such well-known 
collectors as Sheepshanks, Raphael Morghen, Sir 
William Gell, Hawkins, and, of more recent date, 
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century to the present time, the contents of the 
Department of Prints and Drawings comprise a 
very perfect collection of original drawings by the 
old masters, and etchings and engravings of the 
different European schools ; and it must be under- 
stood that the drawings are not confined to works 
in black and white, but also include water-colour 
paintings of such artists as W. J. Miiller, Samuel 
Prout, and David Cox. 

But in a national collection of prints and draw- 
ings, besides artistic works, other works must be in- 
cluded, many of them indeed very far removed from 
any claim to be artistic ; in fact, with a few excep- 
tions, everything in the nature of an engraving or 
drawing, if worthy of preservation for any purpose, 
naturally takes its place in that department. Hence 
we here have such series as the drawings, engrav 
ings, maps and plans. etc., illustrating London, 
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THE ** RECOGNITIONS ” OF CLEMENT OF ROME, ETC., IN SYRIAC, A.D. 4II. 


The MS. from which this illustration is taken is the oldest dated volume in existence. It is one of a large 


number of ancient Syriac MSS., which formerly belonged to the convent of St. Mary Deipara, in the 
Nitrian Desert in Egypt, and which came into possession of the British Museum in 1843 and 1847. On the 
arrival of the MS. in England, it was found that the last leaf, on which the date was inscribed, was wanting ; 


ased, but, foreseeing that some such accident might happen, a thoughtful student, in the year 1087, had written 
alue, on the margin of one of the leaves the following memorandum : ‘‘ See, my brethren; if the latter part of 
» best this ancient book be cut off and perish, along with that wherewith its writer closed and completed it, there 
there- was this inscription at the end: ‘ This book was written in Edessa, a city of Mesopotamia, by the hand of a 

and man called Jacob, in the year [of the Greeks] 723 [=A.D. 411]; in the month of the second Teshrin it was 
‘ | completed.’ And just according as was written there have I written also here, without any addition. And 
lenta the things which are here I wrote in the year 1398 of the Greeks [= A.D. 1087].” All hope of ever recover- 
1892. ing the original inscription of the date might have been naturally abandoned ; but, by rare good fortune, 
st are among some stray scraps and fragments, which were afterwards swept up from the floor of the convent and 
rabic, sent to England, a portion of the lost leaf was found, and turned out to be the very part on which the date- 
g the inscription was written. 
1s the . * *.* . ~ . . . 
t here Slade and Henderson. The last great acquisition, | which were collected by Frederic Crace ; the poli- 
rid, a and one of the most important ever made, is the _ tical and satirical prints of Edward Hawkins ; a 
xat in splendid series of drawings by the old masters and _large collection of playing cards ; and the historical 
dated scarce engravings brought together by the late Mr. _ fans of Lady Charlotte Schreiber. In later years, 
tures, John Malcolm, of Poltalloch, which was purchased _also, the department has stretched out its hand to 


in the 


last year for the sum of £25,000. Covering, as 
they do, the whole period of art from the fifteenth 


the farther East, and has taken into its keeping 
a fine series of Japanese and Chinese drawings, 
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commencing with specimens of as early a date as the 
twelfth century. 

A collection of the nature of drawings and en- 
gravings must necessarily be chiefly stowed away 
in portfolios and cabinets ; for the exhibition of 
even a portion of it demands more than an ordinary 
amount of room. A drawing or engraving, to do it 
justice in exhibition, must be placed on the line of 
sight ; to place it much above or much below the 
line is to seriously detract from its value as an ex- 
hibit. It has therefore been the practice in recent 
years to set out in the exhibition gallery of the de- 
partment some one series which, either on account 
of its particular merits, or as being a new purchase 
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to which attention has been drawn, may have a 
special interest. Thus at this moment are ex- 
hibited some five hundred drawings and sketches 
by masters of the Italian, French, German, Flemish, 
and Dutch schools ; and about four hundred and 
fifty rare early engravings of the German and Ita- 
lianschools. ‘Two-thirds of the specimens are sup- 
plied by the Malcolm collection, and serve to prove 
what a gain to the department its acquisition has 
been. Let anyone who desires to form an idea of 
what the national collection of Prints and Drawings 
in its artistic division can produce, pass a few pro- 
fitable hours among those exhibited works of the 
early artists and engravers. 











HAT familiar instrument, the thermometer, 
which is generally supposed to have come 
down to us complete as Fahrenheit left it, 

affords a striking example of the painful progress 
of invention. According to Mr. G. T. Holloway, 
who has recently worked out its history, Sanctorius 
of Padua says in his commentaries on the art 
of medicine that he had devised a thermometer ; 
and he is generally taken at his own valuation as 
first inventor. All the earlier thermometers were 
tubes open at the top containing a cold liquid, the 
changes of temperature being noted by means of a 
scale made to suit his fancy by the observer. Galileo 
seems to have been the first to use alcohol and the 
sealed tube, but he made no attempt to expel the air 
before sealing his instruments. His were the “ Flo- 
rentine ” thermometers, a number of which were 
found in 1829, the graduations being on no fixed 
system except that every twelfth division was 
marked by a bead of different colour to the rest. 
In his “ Micrographia ” in 1665 Hooke described a 
spirit thermometer with the zero at the freezing- 
point of water. Boyle, as a substitute for alcohol, 
proposed distilled water, or, as an alternative, oil 
of aniseed. In 1692, however, Halley recom- 
mended mercury, but as he did not consider its 
“expansion to be great enough, was content to 
adopt alcohol as the next best thing. Even up to 
his time there was no fixed scale, and every ex- 
perimenter had his own. To avoid the incon- 
venience of this, Renaldini, in 1694, proposed a 
scale in which the degrees should be obtained by 
mixing one part of boiling water with eleven parts 
of cold for the first degree, two parts of boiling 
with ten of cold for the second degree, and so on. 
Boyle, as we have seen, suggested oil of aniseed as 
the liquid ; in 1701 Newton proposed linseed oil, 
and graduated his scale so that zero stood at the 
temperature of thawing snow, 12 at that of the 
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blood of a living animal, and 34 at that of boiling 


water. ‘Twenty years afterwards came Fahrenheit, 
who used mercury. His first scale was in 180 
divisions, of which the zero stood at what he called 
temperate, corresponding with the present 9° C., 
his blood heat standing at go0°, and his —go° 
being that of the greatest cold he thought ob- 
tainable, which was arrived at by mixing ice with 
salt. In 1714 he altered his scale, making his old 
—go° his zero, taking the freezing-point of water 
as 8°, and blood heat as 24°. Six years afterwards 
he again altered his scale by dividing his degrees 
into quarters, so that his freezing-point stood at 32°, 
his blood heat at 96°. Soon after his death it was 
discovered that the boiling-point of water was 
always the same at the same barometric pressure, 
and then 212° appeared as the boiling-point on the 
Fahrenheit scale. This addition rendered it neces- 
sary to again alter the divisicns, so that blood heat 
appeared at 98°. The next inventor was Reaumur, 
who was the first to expel the air from the spirit 
and the tube. He used a large bulb about four 
inches in diameter, containing a known quantity 
of spirit, and a thin tube so graduated that every 
division represented a thousandth part of the 
contents of the bulb. His scale had zero at the 
freezing-point, and 80° at the boiling-point. In 
1742 Celsius came out with a new scale, of which 
the boiling-point was zero and the freezing-point 
100°, and this scale, turned upside down at the 
suggestion of Linnzus, became the centigrade 
scale now in use. These are the main points of 
the history. Among the curiosities may be men- 
tioned De I’'Isle’s thermometer in 1724, in which 
the boiling-point was zero and the 100° “the 
temperature of the cellars of the Paris Obser- 
vatory,” which was deemed to be of sufficient im- 
portance as to be used as a standard of heat and 
cold. 

Ww. J. G. 
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THE DREAMS OF DANIA. 


BY FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, AUTHOR OF ‘SENT BACK BY THE ANGELS,” ‘* MISS HONORIA,’ ETC. 





CATCH HIM BETWEEN WHILES. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—BRIDGET HEFFERNAN COMES AT 
A GOOD TIME, 


\ i= Gerard made his way from the Rectory 
that night of his great sorrow, he encountered, 

it may be remembered, certain errant damsels. 

Now, one of those maidens was none other than 
our old friend Bridget Heffernan, and she was 
speeding Rectory-ward on a delicate mission. The 
fact was that Bridget, in spite of ginger, cayenne, 
hot tea, and all distractions, antidotes, and resolu- 
tions whatsoever—ay, and in spite of that other part 
of the Rector’s prescription—had found the craving 


returning upon her in overmastering power. She 
had fought in truth a good fight, but, as she herself 
phrased it, she was only one, all told, agin black 
swarms of ’em. “‘ There do be times,” she would say 
to her crony, “when they follows me up the street like 
rooks after the plough. Once they had me clean 
swept off the two legs of me and driven into the 
little shop ; and when I smelt the blessed stuff, oh ! 
if I hadn’t lifted my fist, and beat my face till I was 
nearly obliterated, I'd have had my word broke on 
me.” 

At length poor Bridget had come to the resolution 
that, putting in one stiff night about now, she would 











be easy till Christmas Eve—a festive date in her 
calendar which she would by no means fail. And, 
with her card in her hand, she was on her way, 
fortified as far as the Rectory gate by sympathetic 
company, to break her resolution to his Reverence. 

“Ah, then, Bridget,” said her friend, as they 
neared the stone bridge and saw the blurred Rec- 
tory lights, “ wouldn’t ye make one more effort, 
and maybe it would be the one that would win the 
day for you?” 

“No, then, Molly, I would not. ’Tis written 
agin me that I'll be patrolling the street pretty 
advanced between now and the end of the month, 
and ’tis as good I'd be in it for the sake of all 
parties while there’s a moon.” 

“Well, there’s sense in that,” Molly admitted. 
“T’ll wait on ye here.” 

*’Deed, then,” said Bridget, “I’d receive my 
seven days’ hard labour with more contentment 
than what I’m for facing at the present. For I’m 
in dread his Reverence will take it much to heart— 
bless his white hairs and the smile that you’d 
spread like honey !” 

Bridget gathered her shawl over her head, and 
with a deep sigh proceeded slowly up the avenue. 

It happened that on that evening Rectory 
sridget and Mary the housemaid—almost immedi- 
ately after the latter had admitted Gerard—had 
finished their washing up and departed to a certain 
mission that was being held in connection with 
their church. 

Bridget entered by the back door ; the kitchen 
was empty. She began to warm her hands, repeat- 
ing to herself the formula which she had adopted 
as suitable to the surrender of her card. 

“ There you have it, Pa’son, with your own sig- 
nature and all correct, for I will have no occasion 
for a temperance card till after to-morrow any way ; 
and if the police would be making any sort of dis- 
turbance, maybe I wouldn’t require it for another 
week.” 

As she turned her hands in and out to the blaze, 
and collected with difficulty her looks of simple- 
minded rectitude, Bridget heard a voice speaking 
within. 

She listened, hoping that something might interfere 
to prevent the personal return of her card—“ for if 
there’s company, andI can’t see himself,” she argued, 
“sure I done my best, and he should receive it by 
proxy.” 

At first no words reached the listening woman— 
only ejaculatory sounds—but sounds, Bridget was 
assured, of perplexity and fear. ‘ Why,” she said to 
herself, “’tis Miss Dania, and lamenting, the sweet 
crather—but there ! Sweethearts is sweethearts, and 
if there was no fallings out and fallings in courting 
would be no more arch nor a telegram.” 

At that moment Bridget became aware of eyes 
fixed upon her. She glanced up hastily, and then 
shrank back with a muttered cry of deprecation. 
Sitting on the table, as assured in its possession as 
acai of the household, but with a hideous aspect 
of patient waiting on its aged face, sat the one- 
eyed bald-tailed rat. At the other end of the 
kitchen, steadily surveying the ill-omened creature, 
but making no hostile demonstration, lay the great 
black cat, Bridget’s own gift, specially dedicated to 
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the rout and confusion of that rat and all his evil 
kin. 

“Ts it that way with you, then,” said Bridget, in 
bitter indignation, “‘ ye time-serving ould impostor ; 
and you'll draw your milk twice a day and nota 
word out of you when the rats is gathering like 


locusts and palmer worms. Why, musha,” she half 
stopped and stared round, “the place is just squeal- 
ing and running with them.” 

Bridget caught up the cat and flung him on to 
thetable—almost on to the headof the reposing rat, 
but the wonderful feline agility averted an actual 
collision, and the rat kept his place, while the great 
cat shrank back, with flattened head and slightly 
thickened tail. The eyes of the two creatures met 
—the one pale eye of the rat cynically indifferent ; 
the yellow globes of the cat questioning and uneasy. 
After a while the cat moved its neck forward, 
slowly, very slowly, until at last its muzzle touched 
the pointed nose of its neighbour. The rat never 
moved a muscle, but the cat uttered a faint troubled 
cry, and, dropping from the table, crawled back 
into its corner. . From the yard at that moment 
arose a wail of the other cats—a wail long and 
grievous, and yet subdued—a wail, it seemed to 
Bridget, very ill to hear. 

She sat down in the rocking-chair, and as it 
swung to and fro repeated to herself the old— 
almost talismanic—words : 


‘* Four corners to my bed, 
Four angels to my head, 
One to watch, and uy 


She stopped short, staying the motion of the 
chair with her right hand and holding the other 
aloft to avert conflicting sounds. 

The voice of Dania came at length clearly and 
articulately — 

“Father, oh ! father, don’t you know me?” 

Bridget stood upon her feet and drew her 
clasped hands in. 

“The Lord be merciful to us,” she whispered ; 
*’tis sick himself is took.” 

Again the voice of Dania came in a thin, helpless 
moan— 

“What shall I do? What shall I do? 
there no one to help me?” 

“Deed, then, is there,” Bridget cried aloud: 
“and a good one, too. Don’t be afraid, darling,” 
she continued, running towards the place whence 
the cry had proceeded, “ for ould Bridget is in it.” 

Dania turned towards the strange helper who had 
come to her aid a face so white and small that 
Bridget would hardly have recognised her, meeting 
her in the street. The woman laid a strong hand on 
her arm. 

“ Keep the heart up, darling,” she said, “ for God 
is good, and we should do our best. Oh, the 
blessed crather, and is this the way I see him lying 
—like a stone man in the church ?” 

The Rector was stretched at full length on the 
floor, his head supported by a cushion. For so 
much only had Dania’s strength sufficed. His eyes 
gazed in a strained stare, and his breathing came 
gappy and hard. 

Dania knelt upon the floor and kissed the old 
lined forehead. 
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“ Father, don’t you know me?” she said again. 

The words dropped idly back from the shut 
senses of the stricken man. 

Bridget fell on her knees beside Dania. “I'll 
undo the collar, whatever,” she said, “and the 
vest. Reach me the water, darling, and I'll be 
sprinkling the brow.” 

Dania, glad to be under any direction, and to be 
doing even as much as that, quickly handed the 
water-jug and watched the little streams running 
down the unconscious face. 

“If we had a small drop of nourishment,” said 
Bridget, “ it would be no harm,” and Dania sped 
away for the decanter. 

In a moment she returned with it. How little 
she guessed the tragic conflict-—-the Armageddon 
of a soul—that was being fought at her side. As 
Bridget loosened the stopper and, measuring a 
little whisky into a wineglass, began to pour it 
drop by drop through the Rector’s clenched teeth, 
the longing—the fathomless sick craving of body 


and soul—became in her a thing tangible and 
corpcreal—the incarnate might of the Pit rising 


from the deeps of her own being. 

“No, not if I crack like dry ground,” she 
muttered in her throat, “ would I go back on my 
word to him behind his blessed dumb face.  Faiix, 
ye must be the ondacentest divils in the black 
crowd to tempt me to the likes of that. No, and 
that’s my word, if ’tis the last I’d speak.” 

Dania only stared at her vacantly, thinking that 
she was mumbling some thought about the 
Rector’s symptoms. Yet even her terrified pre- 
occupation could not fail to recognise a certain 
change in the woman who knelt and continued to 
pour at short intervals drops of spirit down the 
patient’s throat. A minute or two ago Bridget’s 
was a face to smile at—a kindly, quaint, irrespon- 
sible face—-an Irish bull incarnated in a counte- 
nance : now it was a face with a meaning, a face 
enshrining a mystery, a tragedy, an awful victory ! 

Strange, most strange, how the soul overrules 
the flesh ! 

Was the grotesquest face ever aught but 
majestic lapt in the glow of a noble resolution ? 
All the little perverting knots and twists are set 
aside or made null. They could arrest the 
attention when there was no great matter else- 
where. Now we see them not. The tremen- 
dous ‘peace of death—the sublime grandeur of 
spiritual conflict—these things have quite sub- 
dued the quaint and the bizarre. 

In a little while the almost suspended animation 
of the old man began to return. The beat of the 
heart was firmer; warmth returned to the cold 
hands. At length there was a sigh; the eyelids 
fluttered. In another moment the eyes opened. 
“The Lord be praised for His mercies this day,” 
said Bridget. ‘And see who’s beside you, Pa’son,” 
= added ; “your sweet daughter, your own little 
girl.’ 

Bridget sank out of sight, and Dania, already on 
her knees beside her father, leaned over into his 
range of vision her little white face. “ You are better 
now, darling,” she said, and smiled one of those pale 
smiles which are subdued to the weakness of that 
languid world wherein the invalid has his being. 
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But the Rector did not, as it were, accept her 
smile. His seeking gaze went past her. 

A terrible thought ran with a numbing leap 
across Dania’s heart. What if he were blind ? 

Again she leaned forward, more conspicuously 
now, into his field of vision. 

No! that fear was idle. His eyes turned, and 
for a second met hers with palpable recognition. 
But the face did not break up as a face does when 
it meets the smile that turns the lock of a homely 
spirit ; as his face always did when Dania came 
tripping into his little room and his big heart. 

“Ah, the crather,” whispered Bridget, “he’s as 
weak as moonshine.” 

Dania took her father’s hand between her own 
soft hands and rubbed it. But he drew his 
hand back, as though the movement hurt or worried 
him. 

“‘ Maybe,” whispered Bridget, “’tis the ring does 
be onaisy on him,” 

Dania drew the ring off, and again essayed the 
soothing process. But either that, the process 
itself, annoyed him, or some disturbing memory 
of the ring seemed still to linger in his mind, for 
again he drew his hand away. 

“T hear Rectory Bridget presently,” said Bridget 
Heffernan. “I wonder could we get him carried 
to his bed.” 

It seemed to Dania that the louder and stronger 
physical presence of Bridget had a power to im- 
press itself upon her father’s weak and almost suf- 
fused consciousness, which her own etherealised 
nature had not. For at the voice of Bridget he 
turned and held out his hand. And when her red, 
rough-cut face beamed upon him its coarse sun- 
shine he smiled with unmistakable response. ‘Then 
he whispered something-——something which neither 
Bridget nor Dania could hear, but which Dania 
felt sure that she interpreted aright. 

“He wants you to stay with him,” she said. 

“Ah, no,” said Bridget ; “is it me step out of 
my orbit altogether? Still and all, I’d nearly in- 
terpret his look that way. Will I be going home 
now, Pa’son, seeing you’d nearly be over the weak- 
ness you're after taking?” 

He pulled her hand hard, and shook his head. 
There was no mistaking his wishes now. 

“You'll stay, won’t you, Bridget?” Dania said. 
“They will find you a bed somewhere.” 

“Ah, then!” said Bridget, clasping her hands 
and looking up to the ceiling while she spoke in a 
voice which it was very hard to keep low, “that 
my ould mother was alive to taste the glory of 
this hour! If Saint Peter was axing me to take 
off my bonnet, and he’d send word I'd be back 
with the daily bread in the morning, I wouldn’t 
carry my heart so high. *Deed, then, ’tis no bed 
I'll be troubling this night, for I wouldn't sleep 
away a moment of the blessed time.” 

Dania now slipped out of the room and told the 
servants what had happened. Also, she gave 
orders that some sort of accommodation should be 
provided for Bridget Heffernan. That Rectory 
Bridget swallowed that bitter pill without more 
protest than an observation that if folks liked to 
ask the plagues of Egypt to stay the night with 
them, what harm, if the place was their own? 
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Dania remembered gratefully. It was a convincing 
proof of the soundness of her somewhat dour and 
north-easterly heart. 

Then the two servants followed Dania into the 
study. 

The Rector was lying on a small faded Persian 
carpet that filled the central space on the varnished 
floor. Rectory Bridget knelt down and pulled 
out, with her strong fingers, the two or three tacks 
that kept this carpet in its place. Wrapping the 
ends about him, rug-wise, the three stout women 
carried the old man upstairs and laid him down 
upon his bed. 

Then Mary was despatched for the doctor. 

“ And now,” said Dania, “shall we help you 
to take off some of your things, and make you 
comfortable ?” 

She leaned over him and kissed him on the 
forehead, and then left her smiling face to tell its 
own tale of love and proffered service. 

But the Rector’s eyes moved slightly this way 
and that. At length he slowly raised his arm and 
covered his face with his hand. 

“ He knows the fright he gave you,” whispered 
Bridget ; “’tis that that does be fretting him.” 

The Rector turned towards the voice, and as 
Bridget’s lighted face shone from under the lamp, 
his own face melted into childlike trust and welcome. 
Something he said, but again the words were 
difficult to distinguish, though their meaning was 
clear enough. 

“ Ah, don’t be spaking at all, darling,” Bridget 
answered out of the transfiguration of her happi- 
ness and her self-conquest, “for the narves was 
shook on you, and lying still is the soothingest 
medicine and the best ; but your own ould Bridget 
will be beside you—no, she ‘won’t leave you—and 
you can trust her, Pa’son, for she’s teetotally a 
teetotaller now, and, indeed, she wouldn’t take it not 
if she was offered the best situation out of heaven.” 


CHAPTER XIX.—BRIDGET’S VIGIL. 


F the old doctor it used to be said, “Catch 
him between whiles and he’s the grandest 

man at all.” But the difficulty, honestly recog- 
nised in the case of Mrs. Glasse’s hare, was 
certainly not less real in the case of the doctor. 
Those between whiles were few and far between. 
Ordinarily, people had to take him as they found 
him, and that was sometimes cross, sometimes 
maudlin, but usually very much the worse for 
liquor. It was of no use to fix upon the early 
morning—no one had ever risen early enough to 
surprise the doctor in virgin sobriety. Nor was it 
more efficacious to rouse him in deep night. If 
he acknowledged the call at all—otherwise than 
with a water-jug—which was very doubtful—he 
came from sleep as freshly “under the influence,” 
as the abbreviated phrase went, as if he had been 
summoned in the mellowest part of the day. For 
sixty years the old doctor had dominated the place 
—loud, irascible ; often falling asleep in the bedside 
chair with his watch ticking in his hand ; some- 
times put to bed for the night ; not infrequently 
prescribing lotions to be taken a tablespoonful 
after each meal; sometimes scaring the patient 
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with torrents of fullest-flavoured abuse ; a very 
discreditable, even blackguardly, old man. And 
yet a time-honoured institution—“ The ould 
doctor ”—and, more than that, a well-liked man—a 
man that everybody had a great wish for, and a 
wondering pride in him. He was a picturesque 
old heathen, never to the last wearing an overcoat, 
but riding or walking in the worst weather in a 
shirt of elaborate embroidery, knee breeches, and 
a dress-coat with brass buttons, and a high, rolling 
collar. He was clean shaven, and his long white 
hair was of an exquisite shining softness. That 
helped him, no doubt—his very striking exterior 
but the popular love was founded, as I think it 
generally is, on something better than that—some- 
thing sound and true. The old doctor never took 
a shilling from a poor man; never ordered him 
port and beef tea without sending it from his 
own store ; and had been known to sit up without 
sleep, and—a far worse foregoing—without too much 
to drink, night after night, night after night, while 
a pauper child fought with typhus for its feeble 
and, as some thought, unnecessary life. 

Now Mary, knocking importunately at the 
doctor’s door, brought quickly from the room 
within the old doctor himself. 

The first word he spoke revealed his condition ; 
he was at his very worst—loud, pragmatical, and 
quarrelsome. 

“Who are you,” he said, “ knocking like that at 
a decent door? I’m Doctor O’Gorman, I am, 
justly respected, and I won’t stand by and see my 
door insulted. What do you want with my door ? 
Answer me that.” He caught the girl by the arm 
and led her into his room—heavy with spirituous 
fumes and cloudy with smoke. 

‘Oh, doctor, don’t be talking like that. 
wanted, sir, and badly , 

“Oh,” the doctor broke in, “is that the way of 
it? Can’t get on without the old doctor : that’s 
right enough—I’ve nothing to say against that— 
only, mark my words, I won’t have my door in- 
sulted. Where are my instruments ?—never know 
when your instruments are wanted. The old 
doctor’s always ready, night or day. But look here, 
now—are you the woman I caught insulting my 
door? I believe you are. Let me look at you.” 

“No, there,” said Mary, “it wasn’t meatall. But 
for the love of heaven, doctor, don’t be delaying 
that-a-way.” 

The doctor clapped his hat on his head. “Is it 
me delay?” he said. “TI tell you, but for your 
cackle I'd have been there by this time. But who 
is it wants the old doctor? Where am I to go— 
don’t you see, woman, can’t get there—nobody 
could—not Abernethy—unless he knew where he 
had to go.” 

Mary, who had been hitherto all anxiety to per- 
suade the doctor to attend her, now became con- 
vinced that, in his present condition, he would be 
worse than useless. He had frightened her, and 
his presence in the sick room could be nothing 
less than an alarm and a danger. To Roscrea was 
ten long miles, but, rather than introduce to her 
master’s bedside this dreadful old man, to Roscrea 
she would go, though she had to walk the 
distance, 
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“ Where am I to go?” bellowed the doctor, as 
he poured more liquor into his tumbler. 

“’Deed, then, doctor,” said Mary, “ now I think 
of it, there’s no need to bring you out this bad 
night. We'll let it stand over so, and good night 
to you.” 

The old doctor stamped his foot upon the 
floor and shook his venerable fleece of snowy 
hair. “Is it hammer my door down and then let 
it stand over till to-morrow? Tell me where I’m 
wanted—this moment—do you hear me, now ?—this 
moment.” 

“Well, then,” said Mary quietly, “have it your 
own way. Would you know Farmer Mahon’s, out 
by Singleton ?” 

“Singleton?” said the doctor, “ why, that’s the 
other side of the county—fourteen miles if it’s a 

ard.” 
me Ah, no,” said Mary, “’tis only a trifle beyond 
the thirteenth milestone.” 

“And it wouldn’t do to-morrow?” asked the 
doctor. 

“Sure, then, doctor, it was yourself that said it 
would not.” 

“T did,” said the doctor, “and what I say I'll 
stick to.” He flung up the window. “ William,” 
he shouted, “ William, harness the black horse.” 
Then he turned round, “ Look here now,” he 
began, “I believe you are the woman who 
insulted——-” He stopped short. “ Why, where 
is the woman ?” 

Mary had slipped out. “Lucky he disremem- 
bered me,” she said to herself ; “ but oh, where will 
I get a horse to take me into Roscrea ?” 

She wandered on, irresolute and careless of her 
path. Suddenly a light sprang out. She had only 
just time to step out of the way before a gig went 
spinning by. ‘The shining hair of the doctor was 
visible for one moment. “ Pleasant drive to you,” 
said Mary within herself. Then she added, “and I 
wish I’d doubled the distance on you.” 

At that moment Mary heard a distant whistle 
sounding faintly through the fog. “The train,” she 
thought. “There’s ne’er a one back to-night ; 
however, I'll catch it to go in if I run” ; and there 
and then Mary began to run, reaching the platform 
just as the train came up—a shadowy phantom 
trailing off into darkness behind its red distended 
eye. 


CHAPTER XX.—BRIDGET HEFFERNAN AS MINISTERING 
ANGEL, 


ees time was lagging wearily enough 
at the Rectory. For an hour, or perhaps 
more, after the departure of Mary the dear 
Rector, having been assisted to undress, lay pretty 
contentedly holding the hand of Bridget. But as 
the evening settled in he began to grow restless. 
Bridget noticed that his sidelong glance would 
wander into the dark corners of the room. He 
seemed, moreover, to be hearkening, and every 
little sound—the slipping of the fire, the rattling of 
a window sash, drew his gaze that way—sometimes 
with a start and a shiver. 
Dania, hoping that her father might doze a little, 
had kept as much as possible in the background, 
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but when, about eight or half-past, Rectory Bridget 
entered with some beef-tea, Dania took it from 
her hands and brought it to the invalid. 

“Now, dearest,” she said, “here is some of 
Bridget’s wonderful concoction. Let us set the 
pillows—or perhaps I might feed you.” 

But in the Rector’s eyes there was a look of 
terror. His nrouth moved tremulously as his gaze 
grew more strained. At last he began slowly to 
recede from the girl until he had buried his head 
under the clothes. With eyes full of tears Dania 
turned away. 

“ Ah, the crather,” said Bridget, “he wouldn’t 
have his sight as at other times, what with the shock 
and finding himself strange in the bed.” At the 
sound of Bridget’s voice the bedclothes were 
gradually drawn down and the old grey face looked 
out. 

“ Ah,” he cried, and, with the action and the look 
of a child starting from a bad dream and finding its 
mother at hand, he reached out his arms and, as it 
were, hid himself on Bridget’s bosom. 

“Don’t let her come,” he said, “she frightens 
me.” 

“Who, then?” asked Bridget ; “ there’s nobody 
here but me and F 

“The woman with the ring,” he said. 

“Why, that’s your own sweet little girl,” said 
Bridget, “with the eyes like one of them angels 
that always sees the Almighty’s face.” 

**T don’t like her,” the old man whispered ; “she 
frightens me.” 

Dania choked back her tears. It was true, no 
doubt, that this shrinking from familiar faces is one 
of the commonest symptoms, or, at least, accom- 
paniments, of brain shock, but it was hardly the 
less for that a grievous hurt to Dania. Rightly or 
wrongly, she told herself that if she had more often 
taken upon herself the duties of ministration he 
would have found in her a natural, homely rest. 

And the ring—the ring—was it not indeed that 
ring of Standish’s, with all that it embodied, that 
had caused this shock? Dania recalled now, with 
bitterest reproaches for her lack of self-control, that 
gaze of sorrow, wonder, and shame which had been 
bent, almost unregarded at the time, upon her 
reproach and repudiation of the man whom he 
loved. 

“She’s somewhere in the shadow now,” the 
Rector whispered to Bridget. “ Don’t let her take 
my wife’s ring.” 

‘Ah, no!” said Bridget, “she wouldn’t do the likes 
of that—sure the ring was her own dear mother’s.” 

“Are you sure, Bridget ?” he whispered back. 
“IT can’t take my beef-tea unless you send her 
away.” 

“T’'ll go,” said Dania. 
will soon pass by.” 

“That will it, darling,” Bridget answered confi- 
dently ; “but oh! dear heart, that the doctor was 
here !” 

As Bridget moved to set down the half-emptied 
cup the Rector caught her hand. “Take it away!” 
he said. “Oh, do—ah !”—his voice rose almost at 
a shriek—“ it’s sitting up, don’t you see? washing 
its face |” 

“Why,” said Bridget, “ what is it at all?” 





“T daresay that feeling 
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“The rat,” he said; “that old rat that your 
grandmother knew. Look,” he said, pointing, 
“can’t you see its paws slipping round its ears— 
there!” 


Bridget shuddered. “Sure there ain’t no rat,” 


she said, half mistrustful of the barrenness of her 
own sight, so clear and insistent was the Rector’s 
Then she thought it best to humour him. 


gaze. 
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With unfailing readiness and sweetness Bridget 
set herself to brush away—sometimes by showing 
what the thing was—sometimes by pretending to 
rout or scare it—those dismal cobwebs in the void 
passages and corners of the brain ; but, ever as the 
dissipated delusion combined its dim fragments 
and formed some other shape, Bridget cried out 
in her heart, “Oh, Mary, Mary, what does be 


“pon’T LET HER COME,” HE SAID, “‘ SHE FRIGHTENS ME.” 


Snatching up the candle, she held it where the 
Rector’s eyes found their mark. ‘“ There,” she 
said, “ I singed your whiskers, anyhow.” 

That seemed to satisfy the sick man for a little 
while, but from that moment the slowly wasting 
night was one kaleidoscope of changing terrors. 
If, for a moment, the shifting eyes dropped their 
lids, there always followed a snapping start into 
wakefulness under the flitting wing of some new 
shadowy fear. 


keeping you? ’Tis this side midnight, and the 
night already is as old as the night before the 
world was made.” 

But now the Rector’s mind steadied itself for a 
while amid the slipping inconsistencies wherein it 
had its habitation. There grew out of the world 
where fears whirled and wavered like snow-flakes in 
a dim night of gusty storm one steady and domi- 
nant fear. 

He had forgotten his alienation from his daughter 
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now while she was out of his sight, and his mind 
began to work upon some scheme—some dim, 
intangible scheme—about provision for her future 
life. 

“ Bridget,” he cried, holding his hand upon his 
aching head, “I must get this down in black and 
white before my brain goes. Can you write ?” 

“Is it me write?” said Bridget. “ Why, I’ve few 
equals and no superiors there. Beautiful writing I 
does be making—sure I'd hardly be reading some 
of it myself.” 

“ Quick, then, Bridget. Take this down. Are 
you ready? Oh, it’s going—it’s slipping away 
now, now - 

“Here I am, Pa’son,” said Bridget: “ musha, 
musha, but what’s ink without paper? Ah, I'll 
make bold with the back of this.” 

Then the poor man began to dictate, saying the 
same thing over and over again, blundering on 
round and round like a weary stumbling horse that 
works the cider-mill. 

“ Have you got that down?” he asked at inter- 
vals, and Bridget cheerily affirmed that it was all 
faithfully down. 

Then some fresh point would strike him, and he 
would hold his head as though by main force to 
keep the sinking thought from dropping away into 
the spreading chaos of his mind. 

“ And now read it,” he said—at length. 

That was a most unexpected call upon Bridget, 
but she met it with unflinching courage. “’Deed 
now, Pa’son,” she said, “without my glasses I 
wouldn't make no hand at this fashionable running 
hand ; but here it is, safe and sound, and in the 
morning well read it out like the lessons in 
church.” 





The visit of Mr. Moriarty had never been made 
known to the Rector. Finding that the charm of 
his niece had betrayed him into a premature dis- 
closure of his identity, he had made the girl promise 
not to say a word to her father until express per- 
mission had been accorded. “ After Friday or 
Friday week,” the old man had said, with a mean- 
ing nod—“ after Friday week I dare say you may 
talk as much as you please.” 

And this day of her father’s illness was slowly 
wearing into the dawn of that later Friday. Had 
only that prohibition never been enforced, the most 
persistent of all the Rector’s haunting fears might 
have been removed from his sick-bed ; perhaps he 
might not have been carried to that sick-bed—so 
soon, or in that obsession of the brain. 

Quieted a little while, the patient’s anxiety was 
soon working heavily again. The insurance policy 
—the forfeited policy—some sick hope of reviving 
that ; an annuity to be granted on his retirement 
by the Representative Body of the Irish Church ; 
the death of one of the executors of his will ; these 
things, all at once, or in changeful succession, were 
thrown up out of the black waters. Bridget was 
bidden to bring from the bureau in the study all 
the papers in the midmost drawer of the desk. 
And piteously the poor hand of the sick man fum- 
bled among those papers, selecting first one and 
then another, vainly attempting to give them some 
beginning of sequence and purport. 
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At last he sank back moaning. 
“ Pa’son,” said Bridget, “ did I ever tell ye what 
the little birds says to one another when they wakes 
of a morning ?” 

“No,” he said, “no. What do they say, Bridget 
I love little birds ?” 

He lay quite still with a bright smile on his face 
while Bridget invented a tiny story, such as might 
please a little maid of five, about the sparrows’ 
naughty quarrels, and the linnet’s music lesson, and 
the skylark’s prayers.” 

This little pastoral seemed to turn the Rector’s 
thought to pleasant and kindly things. 

“ Bridget,” he said, “ I should like to say good- 
night to Chutney ” 

Well-pleased to be sent on such a gracious errand, 
Bridget hurried for the Rector’s furry little friend. 
And Chutney was very sweet, and rubbed noses 
tenderly, and performed all the courteous cere- 
monies of butting, burrowing, tread-milling, and 
circling round and round with floating tail. 

But, after a little while, the black fears, the 
crushing load of things to be done, all the besieg- 
ing of the tumbled brain, began anew. 


About two o’clock there was a sound of wheels. 

“For that same sound,” cried Bridget, “ praised 
be His holy name. At long last—the doctor.” 

In a moment steps were on the stairs, and there 
entered—the old doctor ; the old doctor, perfectly 
clear of head, soft of foot, quiet and self-possessed 
of manner. 

Without harbouring any such purpose, Mary, 
at her wits’ ends, had taken the one feasible 
course to sober the old gentleman. A twenty-six 
mile drive without an overcoat or a scarf in a chill, 
rasping fog was, perhaps, a rather severe remedy. 
But it was an effectual one. When the old doctor 
discovered at the end of his two hours’ trot that Mr. 
Mahon and all his household were in bed, hale and 
hearty, and desiring nothing less than his company, 
I fear that the immediate result was language not 
tending to edification. 

But, as the doctor himself afterwards told the 
story, the face of Mary, not recggnised by him 
under the conditions of its first appearance was 
easily identified upon subsequent reflection. 
Driving back—without so much as a consolatory 
nip, for, happily, Farmer Mahon kept nothing 
stronger than tea in the house—the old doctor not 
only put a name upon the maid who had summoned 
him, but also recalled the effect of her face and 
manner. She was the Rectory maid, and she was 
in deep tribulation. Something must have been 
seriously wrong with the Rector or his daughter. 

Now, in his heart of hearts the old doctor 
esteemed his spiritual pastor more than any living 
man. Often rebuked by him, and generally 
storming defiantly back, the strange old fellow 
never resented, but was, in his contradictory way, 
grateful for those reproofs. If he seldom darkened 
the doors of the church, he subscribed his ten 
guineas towards the sustentation fund. And per 
haps the one argument which kept him back from 
utterly renouncing Christianity was—the Rector’s 
life. “I don’t think much of the Thirty-nine,” he 
sometimes said, “but I do respect that one 
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article. That’s genuine.” And now, when 
shrewdly guessing the meaning of that fool’s 
errand upon which he had been sent, he felt that 
he had been wanting to some sore need of the 
man whom he revered, a deeper shame, a sharper 
twinge of self-reproach than he had known for 
years visited his tough old heart. Here he was 
then, anxious with all his soul to atone as far as 
in him lay for what he had done amiss and 
what he had lefi undone. 

He sat down by the bed, a venerable figure, and 
looked into the Rector’s face. A few little ques- 
tions he asked, seeking to make light of the whole 
affair. Bridget was about to leave the room, but 
the troubled eyes of the patient called her back. 
Then the poor Rector began to pour out his 
anxieties and his fears-—the many things he had to 
settle, the need to keep his brain clear for one 
little while ; and—he dropped his voice—his mis- 
trust of some one who lingered in dark corners. 
Very sympathetically thé old doctor listened— 
taking upon himself all the responsibilities, pro- 
mising to arrange for everything. But during this 
talk he had measured with a glass some draught 
that he had with him. The Rector drank it 
without misgiving, and the old doctor sat on 
and talked gently, but without ostentatious con- 
descension to sick humoursomeness. 

In a little while the Rector’s words dropped 
brokenly ; ten minutes after that he was fast asleep. 

Dania was by the bedside now with a white, ap- 
pealing face. 

“Brain shock,” said the old doctor;. “in 
another hour it would have been brain fever. 
Thank God, I was just in time. Miss Fitzmaurice 
you may trust me. Don’t be afraid, my dear, he is 
in good and . .. . temperate . . . . hands.” 

“ But there is no danger ?” Dania asked. 

“T think not ; no, please God, no danger for his 
life. But there was something on his mind ; for 
months it must have been there ; and—well, he’s 
sleeping beautifully now.” The old doctor had 
turned off something that he was on the point of 
saying. Dania did not know the whole extent of 
what there was to fear. 

“T’ll be here again in the morning,” he said ; 
and after gazing rather mistily in the patient’s 
sleeping face, the old doctor went quietly and 
sadly on his way. 


It wasalmost dawn before Mary, with the Roscrea 
physician, arrived ; and, having heard what had be- 
fallen, that gentleman decided to wait for his country 
colleague before seeing the patient. After drinking 
a cup of tea he lay down on the sofa to snatch an 
hour or two of sleep. 


Meanwhile Dania was pacing her room with a 
sickening shame at her heart—a sorrow that was 
at once sharp and numb. 

“All these weeks he has been bearing that 
weight ; longing for sympathy, looking to me 
with wistful eyes, and I—I have never touched the 
weight with one of my fingers.” 

And then there shot across her mind a recollec- 
tion that touched her pain and remorse with 
defiance. 
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Gerard had warned her of this, not once or 
twice, and she had flung his suggestion back 
with indignant scorn. 

“*T tald you so; I told you so,’ that will be 
in his face whenever we meet.” Then she checked 
herself. She did not wish, at least while the house 
lay in that dreary shadow, to be unjust—even to 
Gerard. “No,” she said, “ he would not say that, 
even with a look. Gerard is not a small-souled 
man.” 


Next day, from the old doctor’s coachman Mary 
heard some news, which in due course she com- 
municated to her mistress. 

Mr. Gerard had left that day by the first train 
for Dublin. 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE SWORD FALLS. 


HERE followed for the Rector a_ period 
during which time ceased to be—a quiet, 
languid period, whose epochs were measured 

by recurrences of beef-tea and chicken-jelly ; during 
which the post-bag ceased to have any meaning ; 
and even the ringing of the church-bell—-for there 
was no danger then in its noise—awakened little if 
any interest, and no wonder, that it was not calling 
him to officiate. 

There were childish fears, soon hushed by 
Bridget’s voice, and a most childlike love of being 
told a story. 

Bridget had an inexhaustible store of legends 
and traditions, and the lighter and brighter of 
these she poured out lavishly for the Rector’s 
delight. 

She told him about Rory Gilligan, the black- 
smith’s son at Drumcondra, who, crossing the ford, 
had been carried off by the good folk, and who, 
eight months after, when all had mourned him for 
dead, and his widow was on the point of being 
consoled, had been seen, betwixt Kildare and 
Dublin, sitting lonesome and lost on a loose-built 
wall. Being greeted and pressed to return, Rory, 
so the tale went, sent a message to his kin, that 
they should come and bring him back, for there he 
was held by the fairies, and had no power to set 
a foot homeward, but to his own folk his little 
masters would resign him. 

“To they give ye enough to eat, Rory?” the 
neighbours asked ; “ ’tis but poorly you’re looking.” 

“Deed then,” said Rory, “I makes no com- 
plaints regarding that; but the way they has me 
working at nights is persecution and slavery ; ’tis 
wringing out the shirt I am as soon as I’m back 
home.” 

“And where does they be taking you, Rory, 
avick ?” 

“There,” said Rory, “ I wouldn’t be able to tell 
you that. But there’s moonlight in it and shining 
sands. Oh! but bid them be quick, for I’m 
thinking long till I'll be dipping my potato in 
the salt with Mary and the childer.” 

They looked strange at that. ‘“ Howanever,” 
said Bridget, concluding the story, “‘ Mary came, and 
the poor man is living among his people now, 
none the worse, only that he wouldn’t have the 
power to lift the right arm ; and it is thought that 
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it was fiddling they kept him, for, though the 
man was never known to touch a bow himself, he 
came of a fine old fiddling family.” 

She told him of men who met with the fairies, 
and were found next morning on the hillside 
dazed and wandering, and who ever afterward were 
groping after some flickering memory that came 
and went, and left their faces like a bit of copse 
when the sun is just beginning to break through. 

She told of children stolen and bound to fairy 
service for the long seven years, coming back, 
wizened and, as it were, drained, and never fit 
thereafter to do aught but smile an inward smile 
and dream and hearken. 

“ And ’deed,” said Bridget, “ little Dotie O’Rior- 
dan, under the Bridge forenenst the Devil’s Jaw, 
was one of those same, but herself—and there does 
be a good many like her—is a knowledgable little 
crather, right wise about the gathering of herbs, 
and as clever at charming away a wart or curing a 
cow that was overlooked as anybody in these parts 
at all. And I wish in my heart Miss Dania took 
her advice about——.” 

The Rector looked up uneasily. “ Don't, 

sridget,” he said, and Bridget slipped easily into 
another subject. 

It was wonderful how many old rhymes she 
knew—rhymes that had mellowed through many 
a kindly generation, never made, as far as know- 
ledge can decide, but growing like the bloomy 
bilberries on warm hillsides. ‘These did Bridget 
repeat or sing in the strange recitative of the 
country. And the Rector lay and listened, and 
was vexed with no doubts about the credibility 
of what he heard. Fairies seemed natural and 
homely folk enough in that strange atmosphere, in 
that languid land, “ out of space, out of time.” 

But that story upon which the Rector’s heart 
made its kindly rest was the story of what the little 
birds said when morning came. Every day, many 
times over, he asked for and had, with gradual 
accretions, mosses and lichens of narration, the 
whole history of their busy doings. 

Once or twice in the day, chiefly as night came 
on, or it might be on starting suddenly awake, 
some shadowy fear would darken the corners of 
the sick man’s mind. Sometimes it was the spectre 
of that old white bald rat, sitting and washing its 
face with owner-like leisure ; sometimes the fancy 
was that cows—not good black Molly, she could 
not have been uncanny anywhere—but strange 
vagrant cows kept slowly shuffling and tumbling 
up and down the stairs. These, however, were but 
flickerings of delusion, swiftly banished by the sound 
of Bridget’s voice. At the first troubled word 
the small frightened cry —Bridget was there. Night 
or day she never failed to answer the sick man’s 
summons, almost his thought. Whence she ap- 
peared he hardly knew—perhaps there was a bed 
behind the screen that hung across one angle of 
the room—but he turned to her as a child to his 
mother, as exacting, as fond, as trusting. 

But there was one impression that was not to 
be effaced, one delusion that yielded to no charm. 
The Rector could not bear the sight of Dania. 
When the girl came in—large-eyed and white, with 
a smile of piteous appeal upon ber lips—and leaned 
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over the bed to ask him how he had slept, that 
look of fearful wonder quickly overgrew the Rector’s 
gentle face. For afew seconds he would stare with 
widened eyes and loosened mouth ; then the eyes 
would glance furtively here and there, and, if 
Dania spoke again, he would turn away at the 
sound and hide his face in the pillow, calling con- 
fusedly for Bridget. 

Yes, that impression stayed. It was the one 
constant phase of his mental state. Other things 
he forgot or remembered with caprice incalculable. 
Sometimes he was fully master of his powers, 
sometimes he was completely a child. But that 
mistrust of his daughter was firm, implacable— 
a steady tower amid such changing and vanishing 
scenery as burns around the sunken sun. 

Vainly did Bridget soothe and persuade. Vainly 
did Dania weep. In the face of his daughter lay, 
in some sort, the very root of the shock. It was 
best, the doctors said, that just at present the gir) 
should keep as much as might be out of the way. 
All was going on very well, the young doctor said, 
and in a little while those disordered fancies would 
die down and disappear. The old doctor did not 
say quite so much ; his face was enigmatical, even 
anxious, Dania thought, at times. 


The old fellow was as good as his word—and 
better. On the morning after his first visit to the 
Rectory he had gone home and packed up every 
drop of alcohol that his house contained. By the 
next train it went to the hospitals at Roscrea. Till 
the Rector was out of his hands the old doctor had 
determined to be an abstainer. After that—vwell, 
he meant to make up for lost time. Meanwhile, 
no kinder, more watchful, more tactful physician 
ever moved about a sick room. And the old 
doctor was as decided as the young on the desira- 
bility of Dania’s keeping out of sight. 


And so, while every morning and every evening 
Chutney—in a new yellow ribbon, very elegant 
came up to comfort her old friend with soft rubs 
and tender whiskerings, and mellow sound of bees 
in winter time, Dania must sit in her room apart ; 
no help, no comfort to her father, but a haunting 
disquietude, a black spot upon the vision, a bitter 
root of unappeasable fears. 


It was stern punishment. So sore was the poor 
girl’s heart that her very flesh seemed tender 
over it. Every estranged stare in her father’s eyes 
was a stroke of knotted ropes. Sensitive enough 
she was, though in her preoccupation so slow to 
understand. She suffered—oh! she suffered— 
heaven knows what of shame and eating remorse. 

But as, I believe, even in the most pervasive 
pain there is always some one spot where the 
agony seems to have its deepest root or its crowning 
flower, so in Dania’s quivering spirit there was 2 
central ache and throb. It was the thought that 
Gerard had foreseen and had forewarned her against 
much of the evil that had come. Almost she hated 
Gerard when that thought stung home. He was 
of the sort of men who always are right. He was 
the conscientious humourist, the laborious sayer of 
the proper thing. He was one of those who never 
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gave their mothers an hour’s trouble, not being 
worth so much. Oh, the blameless King! Oh, 
the embodied boredom! Why should she vex 
her heart about so dull a seer? 

And all the while she saw his white stricken face 
of that night when she struck him deeply, 
deliberately, right into the wound. And all the 
while she knew she was stuffing her soul with 
shallow lies ; and often and often the words came 
back to her—the words of a big man, strong and 
straight —“ When you come to yourself you'll know 
what sort of a man you have lost. I shall not come 
back till you send for me.” 

Send for him ! ah, she laughed shrilly at that 
word ; and yet there ran through her a jag of fear : 
“What if he knows that too? what if I have to 
bring him back ?” 


It was perhaps typical of her character that al 
this while, writing to Standish every day long letters, 
Dania never said one word about that ever-pressing, 
peculiar pain—her rejection ; her helpless loneli- 
ness in that house of woe. 


It was about ten o'clock on the eighth day of 
the Rector’s illness that there drove up to the Rec- 
tory door an equipage of a spick and span neatness, 
not, perhaps, so general in the case of Irish vehicles 
as to be quite a characteristic of them. It was a 
brand-new brougham, with brand-new harness, all 
a-glitter with silver, and with a coachman and a foot- 
man whose green and buff livery seemed to urgently 
need the inscription “ Wet paint.” Even the pair 
of bays, matching to a hair, might have emanated 
half an hour ago from a shop where things are 
“made while you wait.” 

But when the door was open, there stepped from 
the brougham an iron-grey gentleman who, though 
neat and meet enough, was as little splendid as a 
man well could be. About that gentleman there 
was what one might call an ostentatious rejection 
of ostentation. 

It was Mr. Oliver Moriarty, of Moriarty City. 

Mary, the housemaid, having anticipated the 
footman’s use of the knocker, the visitor probably 
did not observe that that implement was muffled ; 
and that the maid and all the house were morally 
muffled also apparently escaped his notice. 

For Mr. Moriarty stepped in rather slowly, as 
was his natural mode of movement, but with a 
bright twinkle in his eyes, and over all his face a 
look of excitement, suppressed, indeed, but sup- 
pressed with difficulty. 

* Run and tell Miss Fitzmaurice, my dear,” said 
Mr. Moriarty. ‘“ Don’t say a word to the boss—-the 
canon, that is—not yet ; not yet, you understand.” 

He winked, and slipped a sovereign into Mary’s 
hand. 

Mary, worn with grief and lack of sleep—for it 
might have been her father lying ill overhead for 
the trouble the sickness brought to this warm- 
hearted girl—was too much overcome by the friend- 
liness and the magnificence of the visitor to find 
any power of explanatory speech. Without a pre- 


paratory word, therefore, she left the stranger in the 
drawing-room and went up to her young mistress’s 
chamber. 
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Dania, who had heard the carriage stop, was on 
the point of coming downstairs. Ina few seconds, 
therefore, she was in the drawing-room, holding 
out her hand to her uncle. 

The excitement of that visit had brought a little 
flush to her white cheeks, and Mr. Moriarty was 
too deeply absorbed in his own purpose to take 
note of her caverned eyes and poor drawn mouth. 

“‘What’s this ?” he said, displaying her proffered 
hand, as a cabman displays his legal fare, in impre- 
catory scorn. “Come, you must give your uncle 
something better than that” ; and he took her into 
his arms and kissed her soundingly. Then, before 
she could say a word, he burst upon her : “ It’s all 
right, I reckon ; about as right as anything can 
be in this old world. I’ve fixed it. We didn’t 
just hit it off when we were two young fellows, but 
I mean to hit it off this turn. He needn’t worry 
any more ; why, bless your little heart, if I hada 
fit while I’m standing here you wouldn’t want to 
take in sewing. Don’t you say a word—it’s all 
right, I tell you. Here, youcome and look out of 
this window.” 

H{e put his arm round her waist and dragged 
her across the room. “How d’ye manage this 
blind—oh, that’s the hang of it. Now! is thata 
decent little turn-out for a lady to go calling 
around in? Well, that’s yours.” 

“Oh, uncle!” Dania began with eyes startled 
into a little wintry gleam. But Moriarty stopped 
her. 

“Don’t say a word,” he broke in; “but just 
trip upstairs on those trim little toes of yours and 
tell the canon that I’m here. After that sermon I 
couldn’t find it in my heart to scold him about any- 
thing on earth ; else I would give him a taste of 
the rough side of my tongue. It was mean, real 
mean, to be in all that trouble and not, till he was 
just driven to it, send a line for me. Mean it was, 
but no matter.” 

Dania’s face had grown very pale now. 

“In trouble,” she said, “money trouble, and— 
and he wrote to you ?” 

* Well, yes,” he answered, puzzled ; “ there was 
a bit of trouble, I think ; but there, bygones are 
bygones. Hurry up, my pretty, and tell him I’m 
just boiling over till I get a grip of his hand.” 

The quiet, subdued man was fluttering with 
excitement. 

“Uncle,” said Dania, too much weighed down 
by this heavy additional proof of her shortsighted 
self-absorption to attempt any of the artifices of 
those who break ill news, “ he’s ill ; very ill. This 
is the eighth day that he has been in bed.” 

“Tll!” said Mr. Moriarty, and his face fell as 
undisguisedly as does a child’s. “Oh, that’s bad. 
Dear old man, is he ill? But, maybe, it would 
hearten him up a little to know that I was here, and 
that all was right. Don’t you think it would now? 
I’ve been looking forward to this, dear knows how 
long—keeping it back till all was fixed fair and 
square. I'd feel like a dog that’s lost his tail if I 
went back without just holding his hand and saying, 
‘It’s right, old man, you bet all you’re worth on 
that ; it’s right, and here’s good times come to 
stay.’” 


Dania reflected for a second. ‘Then she said, “I 
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think I had better consult Bridget. It might not 
be wise or even safe. In any case I think I will 
not accompany you into the room, because,” the 
tears gathered in her eyes, “two people at once 
might be too much for him.” 

She left the room, glad to be out of sight ; sad 
and sore to feel that all the sacred ministry of 
womanhood had fallen from her filial hands into 
those of a poor erring creature, a stranger and 
almost an outcast, yet by right of love and sym- 
pathy crowned and anointed of God to smooth a 
weary pillow and to smile black fears away. 

She could not make up her mind to let her 
uncle know that she, of all the women of the 
house, was most alien to its central destiny. 

That while all others might flit in and out, and 
one might keep blessed watch by day and by night, 
she must wait without in corridors and land- 
ings, catching from signs the tidings of those who 
came forth, lest the very sound of her voice should 
set black-plumed fears nodding over the sick man’s 
mind. 

At that moment Dania thought of Bridget as of 
a usurper of her crown, with fierce jealousy, almost 
with hate. But that thought was brief. “ No, no,” 
she said ; “ Bridget did not usurp, I abdicated.” 

Afraid to knock, Dania merely waited at her 
father’s door. Almost instantly it was opened, 
without a sound, and as silently was shut, and 
Bridget came out. It was strange to what quick- 
ness and lightness love had touched the woman’s 
faculties. Dania, with her piano-player’s fingers, a 
lady bred to make delicacy something akin to her 
religion, could never have hoped to turn a handle 
like that. 

Dania led the way to her own room. 

Would it be safe, she asked, to let the visitor 
come in—a brother-in-law, not seen for years, who 
came with great good news ? 

“No, it would not!” Bridget was in no manner 
of doubt. “ Anything strange,” she said, “ good or 
bad, has a right to be broke like an egg for poach- 
ing. He’s just moonlight on the river, trembling 
into nothing. But,” she added, “at present he’s 
sleeping like a child ; and if the gentleman would 
slip off his boots, why wouldn’t he come up and 
look at him? No fear his Reverence would be 
waking, and the gentleman, ah, mavourneen, he’d 
know what sort of sleep He giveth His beloved, soft 
as the down of a young swan, and the worst dream 
in it a lather of bright angels and Himself at the 
top of all.” 

Very quietly Mr. Moriarty ascended the stairs 
and followed Bridget till he stood at the bedside. 

The bed in which the Rector lay was a piece of 
old black oak, carved, quaintly enough, by some 
ancestral hand, with sleeping folk symbolising or 
representing the dead, and with the great angel of 
the Resurrection putting a trumpet to his lips and 
blowing. The hair of that calm breathing sleeper 
shone like frosted silver against the black carving, 
and all the face seemed thin and white as a snow- 
flake. One hand lay upon the coverlid a thin, long 


hand, deeply veined, with nails of beautiful shape, 
and delicately mooned, but without colour now. The 
hand of one to whom, as to that man, it has been 
for half a century the vehicle of ripest thoughts, 
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noblest impressions, most sacred ministries; guiding 
the pen, and hovering over the page that stirs the 
very soul ; breaking the bread of life, invoking and 
almost conducting to the penitent the pardon and 
the peace of God ;—the hand of such a man must 
always be subdued to those elements it works in. 
It is not for him, merely a tool and an implement. 
It is a minister of the spirit. And, in the Rector, 
moreover, as in his daughter, there was that delicate 
sympathy between the body and the soul which has 
rendered possible such words as those of Rossetti. 

It was hardly strange, perhaps, that it was not so 
much the face of the sleeper, beautiful and tender 
as that was, but the hand—the still leaning hand— 
that touched the man who stood and gazed. 

For quite a long time he stood—nearly a minute 
perhaps— gently shaking his head from side to side. 
Then he turned away, and then he gazed again, 
quite still, making no effort to conceal the tears that 
washed his eyes. At length he stooped down and 
very quietly kissed the hand, leaving it wet. Then, 
just as though he had been in church, following the 
grotesque old fashion of his youth, he stood for a 
little while, stooping over his hat, with lips that 
moved, but made no sound. Having dropped a 
coin into Bridget’s work-basket, much as though it 
had been the alms-plate, he tip-toed himself down- 
stairs. 

Mr. Moriarty stayed with Dania only a very little 
while. And when she deprecated receiving the 
carriage, or making any luxurious change at that 
time of chill suspense, he nodded his head sadly 
and concurred. ‘ But break it to him, dearie,” he 
said, holding both her hands ; “ let him know Oliver 
is here, and it’s all right.” 

With that assurance he went away, a man visibly 
shrunken, with all the exuberance driven in, hardly 
recognisable for the person who entered bursting 
with good news and good will. 

When he had driven away with all his fine new 
bravery, Dania discovered an envelope lying upon 
the table. And having opened that she discovered 
a cheque—a cheque for a thousand pounds. 


When the Rector awoke he said to Bridget : 
“T don’t know whether it was a dream or not, 


‘but I thought Oliver was here.” 


Bridget saw that there was no risk in the truth, 

“Tt was a true dream whatever,” she said, 
“ Sure himself is only just after leaving you.” 

“ And he brought good news, I think.” 

“ He did, the crather ! the grandest news at all.” 

The Rector drew up his hand—that hand on 
which the tears had fallen and dried. 

“T was sure of it,” he said. 


CHAPTER XXII,— SILENCE. 


IGHT and morning, now that his mind was 
stronger, Bridget was wont to read to the 
Rector the lessons for the day, with a few 

of the collects and prayers of the Church. The 
solemn music of these, linked with the devotion of 
the very founders of the faith, and voicing without 
a break those of succeeding generations, had for 
the old clergyman something elemental, as of the 
sea and of the forest. That night Bridget read 
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from the Prayer-book the General Thanksgiving. 
The special words for one who desired to return 
thanks to Almighty God for mercies lately received 
were inserted at the Rector’s command. And 
Bridget interpreted them as of twofold application, 
The harassed man was offering thanks for release 
from haunting anxiety, and the sick man for re- 
covery, begun and well continued. 

They were quite merry that evening when the 
curtains were drawn and Bridget had brought forth 
her stocking arid her knitting-needles. And while 
they were chatting and talking about the high jinks 





A ROBIN BEGAN TO SING UNDER THE WINDOW. 


they would have when the first mutton-chop 
appeared, and the invalid could promenade the 
room on Bridget’s arm, there was a knock at the 
door. 

It was Madam—Madam desirous to present her 
new kitten, a tabby of the first water. So they 
were both accommodated with seats upon the 
Rector knees; and the youthful heir of the 
house of Grimalkin behaved with a discretion and 
a tact beyond his years, and his mother was proud 
and pleased almost to the degree of being purred 
into pieces. 
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But when that pair had retired to their quarters, 
and Bridget had muffled everything for the night, 
and had set all the requisites in readiness, and had 
given the Rector his sleeping draught, there came 
upon the good nurse a strange sense of fear—a 
darkening as of yew-shade upon the bright outlook 
of her spirit. She fought against it bravely, and 
wished the Rector a good-night as kind and as 
reassuring as any that ever she had spoken and 
smiled. 

But when, having thrown off her dress, she pulled 
down the coverings of her own truckle bed, Bridget 
started back in horror, able only by 
superhuman effort to shut back the 
shriek that rose to her lips. 

Crouched under the sheets was the 
ancient bald rat. He maintained his 
place obstinately, and was dislodged 
only by the candle which she held closer 
and closer to his thin and mangy fur. 
There was a smell of singeing, when at 
length he jumped on to the floor, with 
a fall heavier than a large cat would 
have made. 

“Go out, Chutney,” said Bridget, 
utilising that thought, and she opened 
the door. But, as soon as it was closed, 
she heard the thing drop down upon 
the mat outside. It was a loathly 
thought—that aged horror enrolled as 
watch-dog before the door of the sick 
room. 

Hardly a wink did Bridget sleep that 
night, though, in regard of the patient’s 
probable needs, she was now free to 
take all the much-needed rest that the 
kindly dark might send. 

But the long night passed without 
any event of fear and without any dis- 
turbance. 

Bridget rose. ‘The sparrows were 
chirping. A robin began to sing right 
under the window. ‘The late dawn 
found a glimmering way through chinks 
and crannies. Bridget stole downstairs 
and made herself a cup of coffee, right 
glad to shake off the chill hauntings of 
the night and to hear a human voice. 
There was no sign of the rat. And the 
robin—how he was shaking out the 
silver jets of his song ! 

Ah, and there was snow—all the world 
was hushed and near, and rounded off 
into an ermined repose. 

Bridget was away half an hour. Then 
she returned to her duty, with hot water and fresh 
towels, a cup of tea and two thin slices of bread- 
and-butter. 

She set her things down and opened the shutters. 

“ Now, your Reverence,” she said, “ you’ll take 
your cup of tea. Ah, but ’tis a white world to-day. 
And what a night you had !—oh, praise to God, a 
night without a turn in it.” 

The Rector smiled and said something. 

Bridget did not catch the words, for she was 
fussing round, lifting the pillows and straightening 
here and there. 
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She propped the dear old man well up, and 
wrapped his shoulders with his warm gown. 

“ And now, Pa’son,” she said, handing the cup, 
“drink the tea while it’s hot on you.” 

Again the Rector smiled and spoke. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Bridget ; “ I’m nearly 
thinking I’m a small trifle deaf this morning.” 

The Rector looked in her face, and again he 
spoke. 

Bridget’s face turned pale. 
was a meaningless mumble. 

At that moment, on the landing without, clear 
and sharp, there came the fall of Mary’s foot. 


All that she heard 
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Again, with a little sidelong nod of impatience, 
the invalid spoke. 
Still no words—only an idle babble. 


No, she was not deaf, but the Rector—ah ! the 
Rector was dumb. 


Bridget stared in silent horror, and now she saw 
that all one side of the dear old face had, as it 
were, fallen in. 

And she had not slept that night. 


Oh, awful Father, in what silent feet Thy mightiest 
angels go! 


0 SS 


THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT IN 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF A 


ee advances by bringing into view facts 
and phenomena previously unknown. Galileo 
turns his simple telescope towards the heavens, 

and lo! thousands of stars beyond the grasp of 
the unaided vision are revealed; the microscope 
is invented, and by its aid an unseen universe, the 
inhabitants of which are far more numerous than 
the stars in heaven, is made known. In neither 


case were new worlds or beings created, the ex- 
tension of knowledge being but a consequence of 
the improved powers of seeing. The recent de- 
velopment of photography, associated with the name 
of Professor Réntgen, of Marburg University, ex- 
emplifies this idea. 


It has been discovered that a 


LIVING HAND. 


kind of light-rays—if the term be not a misnomer— 
can be produced which will passthrough opaque sub- 
stances, such as wood and aluminium, more easily 
than through glass, and that these rays can produce 
an effect upon a sensitised surface such as that of 
a photographic plate. Further, the rays will pass 
through flesh more easily than through bone, so that 
if a hand is held in front of a source emitting them, 
the bones of the hand can be seen distinctly in 
the shadow thrown. The facts seem so simple 
that it is difficult to believe that they have only 
been acquired after many years of patient work. 
The manner in which the knowledge has been 
obtained is, however, so typical of scientific method 
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that a sketch of the history of the investigations 
which have led up to it cannot but prove interest- 
ing. 

It has been known for many years that when an 
electric discharge is caused to take place through a 
sealed glass tube or bulb containing only extremely 
rarefied air, the tube becomes filled with a beautiful 


- 











HAND WITH RING 


luminosity. Mr. W. Crookes, F.R.s.. made a 
number of experiments with vacuum-tubes of this 
kind after reducing the air in them to the highest 
degree of rarefaction. He found that electrified 
particles seemed to be shot out from one of the 
two slips of metal sealed into the tube for con- 
nection with the machine which produced the 
electricity. Diamonds, rubies, and other sub- 
stances, when placed in the tube so that these 
particles or rays fell upon them, became phospho- 
rescent, and emitted a shimmering light. And if 
a pattern was cut out of a sheet of mica and placed 
in the path of the rays, it stopped them, the result 
being that a dark shadow of the pattern was seen 
at the end of the tube opposite that from which 
they were projected, while all around the shadow 
was phosphorescent light. Mr. Crookes regards 
the production of these effects as due to an ex- 
tremely attenuated form of gaseous matter—radiant 
matter, he calls it—projected from one of the 
electric terminals sealed into the vacuum-tube ; 
but it is not so important in this place to explain 
the phenomenon as to state its character. ‘The 
late Professor Hertz showed that the rays referred 
to would pass through thin sheets of certain metals ; 
hence, a pattern cut out of one of these metals, 
and placed in a vacuum-tube in the same way as 
the mica pattern, produced no shadow, for, though 
opaque to light, they were transparent to Crookes’ 
rays. This was a decided step in advance, and the 
next was taken by Professor Lénard, about two 
years ago, who, by using a vacuum tube having an 
aluminium end or window, was able to pass the rays 
out into the air, without reducing their properties 
of producing phosphorescence. He further showed 
that the rays thus set free from their bondage in a 
vacuum were capable of recording their existence 
upon a photographic plate. Here, then, lies the 
whole germ of the recent development of photo- 
graphy. Evidently all that was necessary to be 
done in order to utilise the knowledge was to 
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elaborate the experiments by placing various sub- 
stances in the path of the rays and catching their 
shadows upon a sensitised plate. ‘This is what 
Professor ROntgen has done, but he has found that 
the aluminium window is unnecessary ; for the rays 
he uses escape through glass. 

A full translation of the paper in which Pro- 
fessor Rontgen states the results of his observa- 
tions is given in “ Nature” of January 23. It is 
instructive to note some of the experiments there 
described. A vacuum-tube, rendered luminous by 
the electric discharge, was surrounded by a shield 
of black paper in a completely darkened room. 
A piece of paper, having one side covered with a 
phosphorescent substance, was brought into the 
neighbourhood of the tube, and found to become 
brilliantly luminous, in spite of the fact that the 
light of the vacuum-tube was covered up. This 
proved beyond doubt that certain rays can pass 
through paper, and still possess the ability to 
produce phosphorescence. A book of 1,000 
pages did not prevent this action, nor did two 
packs of cards, thick blocks of wood, or ebonite, 
while a sheet of aluminium nearly an inch thick 
only reduced the effect. Plates of copper, silver, 
lead, gold, and platinum permitted the rays to 
pass, but only when they were thin. And if a 
hand was held between the vacuum-tube and the 
phosphorescent screen, the shadow showed the 
bones darkly, with only faint outlines of the sur 
rounding flesh, the reason being that the bones 
are almost opaque to the active rays, while the 
flesh is transparent to them. By substituting a 
sensitive plate for the phosphorescent screen, a 
photograph of four fingers of a living human hand, 
having a ring upon the third finger, was produced, 
and is shown in fig. 2. 

Professor Rontgen has produced many electric 
shadows, or shadowgraphs, in the same way, by 
taking advantage of the fact that different sub- 
stances allow the new rays to pass through them 
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COMPASS ENCLOSED IN METAL COX WHEN PHOTOGRAPHED. 


with different facilities. He has photographed 
wire wound around a bobbin, the wire stopping 
the rays while the wood of the bobbin was per- 
meable to them. A set of metal weights in a 
wooden box, when placed in the path of the rays, 
produced a picture of the weights alone; and a 
compass card and magnetic needle, completely 
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enclosed in a case, was photographed with the 
result shown in fig. 3. Other objects have been 
similarly experimented upon, the object in each 
case being between the electrically excited vacuum 
tube and the photographic plate. 

Mr. A. A. C. Swinton, a well-known electrical 
engineer in London, has, by adopting precisely 
similar methods, obtained a number of the new 
photographs. One of his pictures is reproduced 
in fig. 1. ‘The difference between the character of 
this picture of a living human hand and the one 
obtained by Professor Rontgen, indicates a slight 
difference of penetrative power of the rays utilised 
by the two experimenters. Mr. Swinton has 
photographed coins within a purse, a razor inside 
its case, the bones in a living frog, and a calico 
pocket and contents behind a sheet of alu- 
minium. His observations show that while most 
thick metal sheets appear to be entirely opaque 
to the radiations, aluminium is relatively trans- 
parent. Ebonite, carbon, wood, leather, and slate 
are all very transparent, while, on the other hand, 
glass is very opaque. This indicates that a 
vacuum-tube made of aluminium would allow 
many more of the rays to pass through it than a 
glass vacuum-tube does, and therefore would 
lead to even better results than those hitherto 
obtained. 

Such, then, are the facts so far available, but 
considerable additions will soon be made to them, 
for the properties of the new rays are being inves- 
tigated in many physical laboratories. Into the 
theoretical side of the question this is not the 
place to enter, nor has the time come when any- 
thing definite can be said upon the subject. Suf- 
fice it to state that some physicists hold that 
Crookes’ radiant matter is responsible for the effects; 
while others regard them as due to extremely 
minute wave-motions in the ether which men of 
science believe exists everywhere and permeates 
everything. It is well known that invisible rays 
exist capable of affecting photographic plates, but 
powerless to produce an impression upon the 
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human retina, and one naturally inclines to the 
idea that the radiations which produce Professor 
ROntgen’s effects are similar to them. It may be 
thought that such rays could hardly pass through 
opaque substances, but the apparent difficulty: is 
removed if it is assumed that every solid substarice 
is really made up of molecules floating in hypo- 
thetical ether. Accepting the theory that light is 
due to wave-motion in this ether, why should not 
such motion be transmitted through the ether 
which permeates opaque substances like wood and 
metal, just as well as through the ether which per- 
meates glass? Glass allows ether-waves to come 
through it which affect our light sense ; it happens 
to stop certain other waves, but there are many 
reasons for believing that these waves can traverse 
other materials. But, whatever decision may 
ultimately be arrived at as to the cause of the 
phenomena lately brought into prominence, the 
scientific world is furnished with food for reflection 
for some time to come. 

As tothe possibilities of the new photography, it 
will be consoling to most people to know that the 
ubiquitous amateur photographer will not be able 
to obtain snap-shots of their skeletons as they walk 
along the street. Only by means of the radiations 
obtained electrically in the manner described have 
the new shadowgraphs yet been made. _In surgery, 
the method should undoubtedly prove useful, for, as 
will be manifest from the accompanying illustrations 
of human hands, slight deformations of bones, 
or the nature of a fracture, could easily be located 
by means of such pictures. Already the process 
has been utilised to show the position of a small 
revolver bullet in a man’s hand ; to point out the 
destroyed parts in a diseased thigh-bone, and to 
photograph a stone in the bladder of a living 
person ; and there is every reason to believe that 
blow-holes and flaws concealed in the interior of 
metal structures could be revealed by it. We may, 
therefore, confidently expect, now that the applica- 
tions of the method have been indicated, that full 
advantage will be taken of them. 

R. A. GREGORY. 





SOME DEFINITIONS. 


** Man, a cause-seeking animal.” — Richter. 

*“*Commonsense is the measure of the possible.” —A mie/. 

“A Picture is something between a thought and a thing.” 
Coleridge. 

“* Anxiety is fright spread out thin.” —Hugh/ings Jackson. 
_.“* Humour is a perception of the incongruity between the 
ideal and the real in men and life.” —Lowell. 

“A Truism is a dog-eared truth.”—Z. Fitagerald. 

“* The Ideal is that which satisfies and accords with the 
longing of the soul.” —Has/itt. 

“Credulity is the man’s weakness, but the child’s 
Strength.”—C. Lamb. 

“Fancy is a mode of memory emancipated from the order 
of time and space.” — Coleridge. 

“Fancy paints, Imagination sculptures.” —Zmerson. 


‘*Fancy is the plaything, Imagination the food of the 
soul.”—Dr. John Brown. 

‘* Imagination is the power of seeing the unseen.” —James 
Hinton. 

** Fancy is aggregative and associative ; imagination crea- 
tive, motive.”—Dr. John Brown. 

‘* Poetry is not imagination, but imagination shaped.”— 
F. W. Robertson. 

‘*A Prig is a fellow who is constantly making you a 
present of his opinions.”°—George Eliot. 

‘* Hypocrisy, the homage vice pays to virtue.” —Zoche- 
Soucauld, 

** All Science is a recognising the invisible.” — Hinton. 

** Action is but coarsened thought.” —Amie/. 











THE TABLE CLOfH, TABLE MOUNTAIN, CAPE TOWN. 


NEW SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE DUTCH TREK. 


N one of Wilberforce’s letters, written rather 
| more than a century since, we get a glimpse 
of three English Statesmen, of whom Fox was 
the most famous, walking home from Westminster 
after a debate on the abolition of the Slave Trade, 
and praising Pitt’s speech as one of the greatest 
they had ever heard. “He was dilating,” writes 
Wilberforce, “upon the future prospects of civili- 
sing Africa, a topic which I had suggested to him 
in the morning.” Pitt poured scorn on the idea 
that “ Africa laboured under a natural incapacity 
for civilisation ; that Providence never intended her 
to rise above a state of barbarism, and had irrevo- 
cably doomed her to be only a nursery for slaves.” 
He anticipated the day when “the beams of science 
and philosophy should break in, and pure religion 
illuminate and invigorate” her remotest tribes. 
“Then may we hope,” he said, “that Africa, 
though last of all the quarters of the globe, shall 
enjoy in the evening of her days those blessings 
which have descended so plentifully upon us in a 
much earlier period of the world,” while Europe, 
“participating in her improvement and prosperity,” 
shall receive an ample recompense for any good 
conferred on the wronged and suffering negro. 

The Africa of to-day is another world to that 
which Pitt knew. From every coast there has 
been the march of discovery ; but it is from the 
south that the great movement of transformation 
now advances. In no part of the world within 
the last twenty-five years has there been greater 
change. A vast territory—Rhodesia alone is 
almost as large as Europe—is being gradually 
brought under unity of influence. There are high- 
ways of civilisation across it, and newspapers, where 
not so long since savage man divided his authority 
with savage beasts. It has some of the aspects of a 
newempire. When men in dreaming moods spoke 


















in Livingstone’s day of the river Zambesi as the 
natural boundary of a new South African power, 
their words were scouted as wild, if not dangerous. 
But the gradual progress of events has already 
gone far towards the realisation of such a dream. 
So rapid have been the changes that those who 
“sit at home at ease” have not always followed 
them ; and it may be, therefore, that a brief sketch 
of things familiar in South Africa may not be 
unacceptable here. 


It seemed, for a while, as if the Suez Canal, in 
diverting the eastern routes, had doomed Cape 
Town to stagnation and forgetfulness. Table 
Mountain bares its mile-long front to the same 
storms, and covers its rocky summit with the same 
soft robe of white, as when fleets of East Indiamen 
took refuge in the bay below. There is the same 
motley mingling of dark-skinned races in the streets 
now as then ; but here, where once the hippopo- 
tamus snorted, and where lions came down upon 
the gardens, the one-storeyed houses of the early 
period are being out-topped by the signs of a more 
prosperous age ; post-office and bank, new theatre, 
and noble houses of parliament, with many another 
indication, show that the Present looks towards a 
greater Future, not back towards a dependent Past, 
and that new sources of wealth have been dis- 
covered, bringing new capabilities and larger hopes. 
Twenty years back the voyage to the Cape was a 
matter of five weeks ; now it can be accomplished in 
little more than a fortnight. Two well-appointed 
lines of steamers, admirably served, make the 
passage in alternate weeks, and carry the mails. 
There is constant passing to and fro, with not 
much greater difficulty of communication than 
there once was between Edinburgh and London, 
of business men and high officials. ‘The stream of 
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young life southward rarely slackens. South Africa, 
indeed, has been as much annexed for purposes of 
travel as Norway or Italy ; it has now, in common 
with the countries of Europe, its tourists’ guide ; it 
has, too, its health resorts as much praised as 
Davos or the Riviera. Every year fresh books 
attest its charm, some full of lively interest, the 
most but fragments of life on vast unfathomed 
lands. No one can reach Cape Town but he is 
quickly made aware of the new purposes, and 
strong dominating hope of a new era. Numbers 
of those who land there, and go northward, meet 
with blank disappointment, but everyone believes 
that treasures untold lie locked in the regions 
beyond, and that one of the world’s great states 
is in the making here. 

Madeira is always beautiful, seen with its glow- 
worm glimmer of a hundred lights across the 
shimmering sea at night, or all green at dawn. 
Three days now will bring the traveller there. 
The southern seas beyond are calm, not out of 
reach of storm and mischance, but, as a rule, fair 
sailing—the most pacific of water-ways. On clear 
days the Peak of Teneriffe may be seen, from the 
base to the summit, 12,000 feet at a glance. 
According to Humboldt, the Peak is sometimes 
visible 11§ miles away. Once in passing we saw 
it veiled in mist ; the horizon was pink with the 
dawn, and the sea leaping and breaking in flashing 
sheets of silver. Said a young mother, emerging 
from below, after a moment’s look, “ There is not 
much to see, I will go down and finish baby.” Was 
this a woman’s view of the world ? or only another 
way of saying that man is more than the mountains ? 
Probably the latter. Sometimes other of the 
Canary Islands may be seen caught in the sunset, 
all aglow, like masses of shining gold. On these 
seas Wordsworth’s lines are strangely apposite : 


** And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling ts the light of setting suns 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.” 


Yet sunsets are not always poetical. The red orb 
touched with its rim the ruddy waves. “ Bet,” 
said one sagacious man, “how many seconds will 
it be in sinking?” “Done!” said another ; and 
out came the watches to decide the issue. 


We living in the grasslands of England, with an 
easy interchange of all commodities, are apt to 
think of the colonies as possessing the same ; our 
dependence is perhaps more veiled than theirs. 
But there are parts of South Africa in which it is 
startling to find how the country is living, not on 
its natural productions, but on its imports ; the 
difficulties of climate are thus surmounted. It is 
an enormous hoon, for example, that even such 
familiar things as milk, butter, cheese, jams, marma- 
lade, bacon, fish, can be conveyed across the ocean 
to an African village. Ina hundred more enduring 
ways the European rule holds; it may apply in 
the zinc roofing which protects so many a colonial 
home, or in the barbed wire which separates farms 
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over lonely stretches, on which the butcher bird 
last convert of civilisation—now often impales its 
victim when its favourite thorn is distant. It hardly 
needs to be added that the relationships and 
policy of the whole south are much affected by the 
trading interests which are thus created, although 
overshadowed for the present by the gold-mining 
industries which determine the lines of communi- 
cation. Thus Port Elizabeth grows apace while 
Kimberley draws its supplies by waggon from the 
coast; and Kimberley itself languishes when 
Johannesburg becomes the goal. The ascendency 
of Cape Town is due not only to its historic 
past and safer harbours, but in degree to its rail- 
way facilities which have so long commanded the 
fields most productive. 

Almost as surprising is the little regard paid to 
emigration, excepting at the great mining centres. 
Folks at home speak sometimes, in relation to our 
crowded cities, as if there were wide territories ready 
for emigrants waiting only for the poor of Europe, 
but by all accounts these are the last people 
wanted. A stranger might suppose that nothing 
would so help to build up this great Southern 
State of the future as the settlement of bodies 
of men at points on these broad lands where 
they might become pioneers of civilisation, 
and help forward the less instructed races—remem- 
bering at the same time that there are other forms 
of civilisation than Europe at present favours. 
But experience will be quoted against him. Only 
here and there will one be found to approve such 
a view. All through South Africa the va'ue of 
emigration is apparent. In many a colonial home- 
stead the level of life is high, and the children nur- 
tured on the soil grow intoa vigorous race. All the 
existent civilisation is the product of emigration, 
and some of its forms are healthful in a large mea- 
sure, full of promise for other generations. Faith 
and robust piety, as well as intelligence, have com- 
bined with strenuous energy in shaping the present. 
Granted capital and skill, there is hope but not 
certainty. Farms may in some parts be seen 
that were won in a few years to fertility. Yet 
experiment after experiment has failed, there are 
districts once settled that are now bare, even 
recent attempts at systematic colonisation have 
ended in disappointment. South Africa is not a 
paradise where all fruits grow for every man to 
pluck, it has no river “to water the garden” ; 
Irrigation is sadly defective, droughts scorch the 
ground and consume the crops. Fodder is scarce. 
Dust storms may trouble. Fever may lurk in am- 
bush. The English methods are not always appli- 
cable. Bush fires have to be held in check by burn- 
ing the grass ; long lines of fire may be seen deploy- 
ing like regiments, and under as strict control, 
converging sometimes as it seems upon some fated 
spot ; but the black charred space left around 
each homestead makes it as secure as a fortress 
with its walls. Locusts are another plague affecting 
many districts ; sometimes trains are stopped by 
the multitude they crush on the rails. One 
traveller tells of a journey in which for twenty 
miles this pounding process went on, while for 
two hundred miles the air was darkened by their 
flight. North and South are uniting in efforts to 
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quell this increasing mischief, but as yet unavailingly. 
These are but hints of the diversities of experience 
possible in South Africa. The causes of failure 
must, however, be looked for elsewhere, though 
one of them may be found in the fact that the 
enormous area of experiment includes varieties of 
climate and growth which are not always under- 
stood. A great check has been recurring war. 

: The abundance of native labour creates also 
formidable difficulties for the average English 
labourer. For years past, however, the trend of 
emigration, representing a different class, has been 
to the diamond and gold fields. With the move- 
ment in Mashonaland there has been a migration 
of labour still farther northward. In Natal this has 
been sufficient to be felt. In Cape Town the 
inflow from abroad has of late been beyond the 
possibilities of employment, so much so that before 
Dr. Jameson crossed into the Transvaal, special 
efforts were being made to send forward many of 

-the unemployed to Johannesburg. 
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It has been said that 


*‘ Life is not a balanced argument, 
By weight of reason ruled at every turn,— 
A safe adjustment of prudential powers, 
But mingled force of fiery elements, 
That work disordered, yet to greater ends 
Than our poor scheming.” 


Dark 
and tragic elements mingle in the South African 
story ; a horror of great darkness, indeed, rests upon 


This is true of nations and their colonies. 


some parts of it. The total white population of all 
Africa south of the Zambesi is probably now 
between seven and eight hundred thousand—say, 
about an eighth of the population of Greater 
London. The first point of contact of Europe 
with South Africa was a little north of the Orange 
River. It was inthe age of great discoveries when, 
in 1486, Bartholomew Diaz came southward from 
Portugal in search of a road to India. His two 
ships cast anchor at Angra Pequena, a waste of 
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sand stretched inland without sign of life; and 
sailing on, they followed the coast-line to Algoa 
Bay. The sailors objecting to go farther, Diaz 
returned, and on his way back saw for the first 
time the Cape of Storms, afterwards renamed 
the Cape of Good Hope. It was reserved for 
Vasco da Gama, ten years later, to make good 
the Indian route. Five months and a half brought 
him from the Tagus to St. Helena Bay, as he 
named it, where he landed a hundred and twenty 
miles north of the Cape, but was attacked and 
himself wounded by a party of Hottentots. Round- 
ing the Cape, he passed onward, and reached 
Delagoa Bay, next touched at Sofala, where already 
Arabs were trading, and from that point completed 
his voyage to India. It was a great achievement, 
and gave Portugal supremacy on the eastern seas. 
No nation could grudge to Portugal the association 
she still has with Delagoa Bay, for all the world 
has shared in the knowledge won by her naviga- 
tors.! 

One Antonio de Soldanha was, in 1503, the 
first to enter Table Bay, named originally after 
him, and the first to climb Table Mountain ; he 
was in command of a small fleet. A few years later 
came the first encounter with the natives. It 
began in a trading quarrel on the beach, and ended 
in a massacre of Portuguese. Their ships after 
that long avoided the inhospitable coast. These 
seas, however, that the Portuguese had explored, 
were presently traversed by other nations. In 1591 
three English ships sailed into Table Bay, the first 
of our nationality. The fleets of the great trading 
companies that had now been formed in the east 
soon found it a convenient place of call. The Dutch 
seal-hunters and whale-fishers also used it. In 1648, 
a ship of the East India Company was wrecked 
there. ‘The crew threw up their sheltering huts 
where Cape Town now stands, and held their 
ground till another ship arrived to take them back to 
Amsterdam. Then they told their story, and urged 
that here was the place where a station might be 
formed. The Dutch East India Company thought 
so too; the project had previously been mooted 
in England, but dropped ; now it was carried 
through. The voyage to Batavia took six months ; 
among its risks was scurvy, which brought death 
to great numbers, and a place of recruitment mid- 
way was wanted. In 1652, the first batch of Dutch 
arrived, an earthen fort was raised, and gardens 
were planted. This was the introduction of the 
Dutch to the Cape. There were at this time not 
more than sixty Hottentots on the spot, but the 
lands northward were held by powerful tribes. 
Bushmen a little farther north represented the 
aboriginal people. 

The settlement throve and served its purpose. 
But it is more important here to note, that at this 
time the slave trade flourished, negroes were brought 
in, and slavery established. Asiatics sentenced in 
Batavia to slavery were sent to Africa. Political 
prisoners of rank were exiled thither from India, 
and brought their dependents. In this way arose 


! The history of South Africa has been fully told, from an 
African point of view, by G. M. Theale, of Cape Town, in five 
volumes (Sampson Low), and a lucid summary will be found in 
the “Story of the Nations” series (Fisher Unwin). 
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the strange mixture of races and religions, which is 
still among the curiosities of Cape Town. 

By degrees the number of settlers independent 
of the Company increased ; every family that could 
be secured was welcomed ; any stray traveller that 
promised well, and could be lured from shipboard, 
found a place ; explorations of the country round 
were made ; but the colony grew very slowly. One 
evidence of progress was the founding of Stellen- 
bosch, in a valley beyond the isthmus, where eight 
families began the history so worthily summed in 
the little town of to-day— beautiful in its oak-lined 
streets, and girding charm of broken mountains, 
and still, with its schools and university and quiet 
religious influences, among the most cultured re- 
presentatives of Dutch life. Another settlement 
was formed a few years later in the Berg Valley. 

Then came an event of the greatest moment. 
The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes scattered 
the Huguenots. The overflow into Holland crowded 
the Dutch ; it may be that the shadow of impending 
troubles quickened their remembrance of the past ; 
but families began to think of emigration as an 
enlargement of life. So it came about that two 
hundred Huguenots, and as many Dutch, were sent 
out to the Cape and distributed in the colony. 
They brought strong convictions and many virtues. 
All this time authority centred in the Company ; 
but in the course of years abuses arose, bankruptcy 
threatened, and the convulsions that shook Europe 
were felt as far as the Cape. In 1792 commis- 
sioners sent out from the Netherlands assumed 
the control of affairs. In 1794 the burghers of 
Graaff Reinet set up a tiny republic of their own. 

The next year, after a brief struggle, Cape Colony 
fell into possession of the British, who held it as 
one of the prizes of war. On the conclusion of 
peace in 1802, it was restored to the Dutch, and 
came under direct administration from Europe. 
At.this period the European population was less 
than thirty thousand, the number of slaves was 
nearly equal, and there were besides about twenty 
thousand free coloured people in the service of the 
colony. With the swift return of war, the country 
fell again under British domination. From 1806 
began the history associated with our rule—a 
troubled record, not without its great mistakes and 
bloody wars, but which has led onward to the more 
settled and prosperous administration of the present. 
In 1814, a convention was signed by which the 
colony was formally ceded to Great Britain, and a 
sum of money paid in exchange to the sovereign 
Prince of the Netherlands. It is necessary to recall 
this past, in order to have a thorough understand- 
ing of the relationships of to-day. 

One first result of this change was the introduc- 
tion of British immigrants. Parliament voted 
money for their aid. Some five thousand went 
out. The majority landed from Algoa Bay. From 
their enterprise sprang eventually the towns of Port 
Elizabeth and Grahamstown, where the best 
features of English life reappear subject to African 
conditions. Port Elizabeth is a centre of commercial 
skill and energy ; Grahamstown, of educational 
influences, and religious and philanthropic work. 

An order which required all official documents, 
and all proceedings in courts of law, in every part 
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of the colony, to be in English, roused bitter hostility 
in the Dutch towns. Up even till 1882, it was the 
only language that could be used in Parliament. 
But as the people of the Cape came to understand 
the value of a really representative rule, this limita- 
tion was withdrawn. Either Dutch or English can 
now be used in Parliament and the courts of law ; 
and a knowledge of both languages is required for 
admission to the Civil Service. 

Meanwhile, new ideas of the fraternity of men 
were ripening in Europe. The ancient slave 
systems were doomed to overthrow. When, in 
1833, the British edict of emancipation went forth, 
it met the spirit bred of earlier times ascendant 
still in the Cape Colony. To many of the Dutch 
it brought impoverishment. They cried out in 
wrath. ‘Three years later, large bodies of them 
planned and carried out a great movement north- 
ward, to escape from British rule. Some say ten 
thousand of them joined the march. They set out 
in bands, their herds around them, the women and 
children and household goods sheltered in the 
huge waggons that slow-pacing oxen drew across 
trackless lands. It was a strange migration, with 
just enough of the patriarchal in it to recall Jacob’s 
march, “ with all his cattle and all his goods,” when 
he met Esau, or the subsequent exodus of the 
Israelites from Egypt. They carried with them 
the beliefs and practices of an age that was passing 
away ; the larger thoughts of a riper world found 
no voice in the wilds they traversed. They crossed 
the Orange River, which was then the acknowledged 
boundary of the British possessions, and_ still 
pressed northward far into the territory which is 
now known as the Transvaal. That limit was not 
reached without severe suffering. Moselekatse 
himself assailed them, but was driven back. One 
party struggled through to Delagoa Bay. Another 
body, a little later, under able leadership, made its 
way through the mountains eastward into Natal. 
It was plainly desirable to be within reach of the sea. 

Here let us anticipate. In this movement 
beyond the Orange River was the beginning of a 
series of incidents and struggles out of which 
arose the Orange Free State, constituted in 1854. 
Out of the negotiations by which the Dutch 
acquired Natal grew the Republic of Natal. The 
English Government, however, intervened, and 
Natal became a province of the Cape, which it 
remained for thirteen years, till constituted a 
distinct colony, to which two years since was given 
the privilege of responsible government. The 
Dutch Boers, whose strenuous will was_ thus 
thwarted, retired again beyond the Drakensberg. 
There after stormy years they found a resting-place. 
In 1852, a treaty was concluded with England, by 
which the independence of the South African 
Republic was acknowledged. Two other little 
republics struggled into “local habitation and a 
name,” but soon subsided. The annexation of the 
Transvaal and its subsequent retrocession, follow- 
ing on the Zulu war, are events of ourtime. In 
this history lies the peculiar difficulty of the Dutch 
position. When a year or two since a considerable 
body of the farmers inclined to go northward again 
into Mashonaland, General Joubert appealed to 
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them not to forget how “their fathers sacrificed 
everything to escape from British rule, and bled to 
throw off the British yoke.” Now, with this tradi- 
tion behind them, they find themselves outnum- 
bered by alien immigration, as five to one, on their 
own soil. <A curious instance of their tenacious 
clinging to the past is seen in the restriction which 
requires every mining inspector to be a Protestant. 
The present position reminds one of Sydney Smith’s 
“Mrs. Partington.” 

It were as easy to cross South Africa in a day 
as to describe its tribal relations in a brief paper. 
Hottentot and Bushman were the first of the 
native races with whom the early settlers had deal- 
ings. As they explored, they became aware of 
hordes beyond, amongst whom ferocious wars of 
extermination were common, tribe against tribe, till 
one perished. As the Bantu people pushed south- 
ward, fugitive tribes found a refuge on the border 
of Cape Colony. The long succession of later 
Kaffir wars is in itself a history, far too intricate 
for recitation here. The Dutch, in their ¢veé north- 
ward, met the Matabele and the Zulus in fierce 
encounter. ‘The most frightful massacres were 
frequent. Once at least they fought as ninety to 
one ; women and children helping them, in dread 
defence. Gleams of surprising heroism brighten 
the terrible story. They had small regard for native 
rights, and even to this day retain much of the 
spirit of the old slave-holding times. Many an act 
of violence and injustice is recorded to their shame. 
They ruled with a rod of iron. The testimony of 
Livingstone, whose last station they broke up, was 
against them. But men like Sir Sidney Shippard, 
speaking of them as a race, say they are “a splendid 
people—having every quality that goes to the 
making of a great people,” and wanting only educa- 
tion. ‘Their policy has been often marred by absurd 
narrowness of view. Sir Charles Warren was 
scarcely less emphatic in praise of the Zulus. The 
tendency to look upon the native races as “ hewers 
of wood and drawers of water” only, is still too 
general. Time alone can so harmonise the condi- 
tions of progress as to solve the difficult questions 
which now irritate ; and this is not asking more 
for them than England has had through centuries 
past. The Arabs and Asiatics on the eastern 
coast, especially in Natal, are as yet a class apart. 
While the great possibility of Federation remains 
in abeyance, the Afrikander Bond represents a 
policy which would unite Dutch and English in the 
common service of the south. In such a service 
the native races must ultimately have place. Many 
of the old grievances have vanished. A progres- 
sive rule prevails. It is not alone Kimberley and 
Johannesburg and Mashonaland, and the new 
railways—there are now three—and the ten thou- 
sand miles of telegraph, or “the thousand million 
tons of coal” in the Free State, which indicate a 
new era in South Africa: scarcely less important 
is the vigorous administration of its affairs. There 
are many drawbacks and many perils, amongst 
them the stock-exchanges of Europe. One hope- 
ful fact is the energy and intelligence of its news- 
paper press, which is worthy of any country. 

W. S. 
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N Paris there are so many English women of the 
working and student classes utterly unprotected 
and in a precarious condition of life, that the 

phiianthropic spirit of the English people has 
worked unceasingly during the past twenty years 
to further their interests and better their positions. 

More than half a dozen Homes 

and Clubs have been established in 
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in no way restricted. They go their way as their 
education or amusements may demand (many of 
them are music students), and return at night as 
they would in their own homes. 

Dr. Evans, who is a man of fortune, is doing 
everything that lies in his power for the comfort and 





different quarters of Paris, and the 
amount of good that has already 
been accomplished in this way would 
be difficult to estimate. The prin- 
cipal movers in these charities have 
been women, single-purposed and 
self-sacrificing to a degree, though 
one of the “ Homes,” and certainly the 
handsomest, the “ Lafayette Home ” 
for students, was not the scheme of 
a woman, but of the American 
philanthropist, Dr. Evans. But even 
this owed its origin in an indirect 
way to a woman—the Empress 
Eugénie. 

The fine site, close to the Bois 
de Boulogne (where in the rue de 
la Pompe Dr. Evans has built the 
“Lafayette Home”), was given him 
by the Empress, in recognition of 
his help which enabled her to es- 
cape from France to England at the 
downfall of the Empire. De Lesseps 
and a few faithful friends stood by 
the Empress to the very last ; but it 
was necessary to avoid the slightest 
publicity—in order to get out of 
Paris ; and once out of Paris, how 
was the Empress to find means to 
reach England without discovery ? 
Dr. Evans, a wealthy American, im- 
mediately came to the rescue, accom- 
panied the Empress to Cherbourg, 
where his yacht was waiting for her, 
and finally saw her safely to England. 
In acknowledgment of his services 
the Empress made over this property 
to him by deed. Dr. Evans has 
built a large house upon it which 
contains as many as fifty bedrooms, 
and when the “annexe” now in 
course of construction is finished, 
there will be half as many more 
rooms, with a beautiful hall, library, 
and reading-room. The Home is 
most luxurious in its appointments, and has been 
furnished principally by lady-subscribers. The 
students pay the trifling amount of from three to 
four francs per day, coal being the only extra. 

Unlike the students in the other Homes, the 
young ladies here, once properly recommended, are 

















DR. EVANS’ HOME FOR STUDENTS, RUE DE LA POMPE.— RIGHT WING, 
SEEN FROM THE FRONT. 


advancement of the students at his institution— 
taking, in fact, a fatherly interest in every individual 
member of the little community. So far, judging 
from the number of young women who have 
already found a happy home there, it bids fair to 
produce the most satisfactory results. 
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The Home for governesses and servants, 
No. 77 Avenue Wagram, was founded by 
Miss Leigh, about the time of the Franco- 
Prussian War. It is the oldest and best 
known of the many institutions of the same 
character that are the outcome of this 
remarkable woman’s energy. 

Miss Leigh, during her school days in 
Paris, interested herself as much as lay 
in her power in the few English work- 
girls she happened to hear about, but the 
idea of foinding a permanent home for 
them was suggested to her, years after- 
wards, by one of the many women she 
had befriended. 

This girl, whom Miss Leigh had taken 
from the greatest misery, made her feel 
acutely the necessity there existed for some 
kind of home for women out of employ- 
ment, and also realise the bitter struggle 
there is for a woman without work or 
protection from poverty and temptation 
in Paris. 

Miss Leigh secured a small apartment 
in the Avenue Wagram for these poor 
work-girls, but saw very soon that it 
would be impossible to accept the number 
of women who were daily applying for 
admission. 


























THE READING-ROOM, LAFAYETTE HOME, 87 RUE DE LA POMPE. 


Advised by her friends, Miss Leigh tried to interest her 
townspeople of Manchester in the project she had formed 
of buying the house and land in the Avenue Wagram out- 
right. A year after her pathetic appeal to them, some 
wealthy merchants in Manchester paid over to Miss 
Leigh a sum of money which enabled her to carry out 
her charitable scheme. 

As many as sixty-six women can be boarded 
at a time in the Avenue Wagram home, and 
during the past twenty years nearly six thousand 

~ working women have profited by the help ex- 
\ tended to them with such gentle charity. 

Miss Davidson, who was for years a 
co-worker with Miss Leigh, has taken 
the entire management of the home 
since the latter’s marriage, six years 
ago, with the Rev. John Lewis, Bishop 
* of Ontario. 


Out of this excellent charity has 
grown another institution, founded by 
Mrs. Lewis, for art students and young 
ladies (of poor families) perfecting their 

> education with a view to teaching. 
This home was inaugurated in 1878 by 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, and is now 
permanently established at No. 18 rue 
de Milan, in a beautiful mansion pre- 
sented by an American lady to the 
British and American Mission Homes 

. in Paris. 
Siemon ; It frequently happens that a girl, 
IN THE TEACHER'S SITTING-ROOM, MISS LEIGH'S HOME FOR GOVERNESSES. after making a great struggle to come 
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to Paris in order to equip herself for teaching, feels 
bound to economise in every possible and impos- 
sible way. ‘The money that pays her footing is 
often borrowed money, and, what is even sadder, 
the merest pittance scraped together in her family, 
who count on her to repair later (by teaching) this 
inroad on their yearly income. 





MISS LEIGH (now MRS, LEWIS, WIFE OF THE BISHOP OF ONTARIO). 


By the severest economy, by a system of semi- 
Starvation, and, amongst artists, by a common 
practice of sleeping at night on a shelf in the close 
studio where they have been working all day, 
students manage to extend their time in Paris, 
but with the result of undermined health. In 
many cases they are forced to return to their own 
country totally unfit to earn a living, and more 
often than not without the instruction that such 
a sacrifice was made to obtain. 
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MISS DAVIDSON, HEAD OF THE HOME FOR GOVERNESSES AND 
SERVANTS, 77 AVENUE WAGRAM, 
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In this Home the student pays only #1 a week 
for the best of food, and every possible comfort. 
A girl would practically starve on the same amount 
in Paris, left to fight her way by herself ; but in this 
house she has not only excellent living, but the 
refinement of her own home, and companions of 
her own age and nationality. 

Miss Hockley and her mother have the charge 
of the Home. ‘The two have given up their entire 
lives to it, and, to add somewhat to the yearly 
income, they pay their way like outsiders for the 
simple privilege of befriending these girls who 
stand in such need of help. This institution was 
originally free to both English and Americans, but 
the opening of Dr. Evans’s Lafayette Home, which 
is patronised almost entirely by Americans, has 
made a considerable difference in the yearly 











MISS LEIGH'S HOME, 


income, so Miss Hockley is glad to cover some 
of her heavy expenses by boarding ladies during 
the summer months, when the students go to the 
country to paint, or return to England, as the case 
may be. 


The Girls’ Friendly Society and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association have their little 
lodgings in Paris, for the benefit of the working 
women, shop-girls, and apprentices. The Y.W.C.A., 
No. 26 rue du Faubourg St.-Honoré, asks something 
like eight and ten francs per week for lodgings, 
and on Sundays a free lunch is offered to any 
work-girl who will come, while the Bible is read to 
many a poor girl who does not hear a word of 
English from Sunday to Sunday. The Girls’ 
Friendly Society, 48 rue de Provence, is some- 
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what restricted in its charity, for it may happen 
that a non-member is asked to vacate her room on 
the application for board from a member. Lady 
Dufferin has done a great deal to further the 
interests of this society, with a view to enable it to 
enlarge its premises. 


“A Home from Home,” 205 rue St.-Honoré, is 
the bureau of Miss de Broen’s mission, and as 
there was room to spare, the ground-floor is turned 
into a Restaurant and Reading-Room. All the 
English papers can be found there, and a most 
acceptable corner in which to write letters. The 
two upper floors have been fitted up comfortably 
for lodgings, and it is an excellent place for people 
who are only a short time in Paris. The terms are 











INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE CLUB, 


moderate, and the quarter a most convenient one 
for sight-seeing. 

In addition to all these Institutions, there are 
others, such as the English Students’ Club on the 
Boulevard Mt. Parnasse, and the American Women 
Students’ Club in the rue de Chevreuse. This last 
was founded by the late Rev. Mr. Newell and his 
wife inthe rue Vavin, and is now in a most thriving 
‘condition, having a picture-gallery, restaurant, and 
gymnasium attached. 

At one time a fashionable ladies’ club, the 
maagnificent “ International Exchange,” flourished 
at the back of the * Opera,” but it has since been 
removed to other premises. It is surprising to 
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find English customs and English institutions 
right in the heart of Paris ; and from their steady 


AN UNDER-TEACHER’S ROOM, MISS LEIGH'S HOME FOR GOVERNESSES. 


increase one can see that there is a great need of 
their existence. It has been said again and again 
that English people carry their institutions about 
and abroad with them, and here in Paris—the 
city the most diametrically opposed, as to ways and 
customs, to anything English—is a practical illus- 
tration of the truth of this statement. 

It must not be forgotten that the good women 
who are at the head of these Homes have no 
pecuniary reward for their self-sacrifice. But they 











BED-SITTING-ROOM, LAFAYETTE HOME FOR STUDENTS. 


must experience the warmest glow of satisfaction 
when witnessing the amount of good and happiness 
which their daily labours are the direct means of 
obtaining for the poor, the unprotected, and the 
lonely of their sex. 

















Labour Settle. | New Zealand sent out last April a 
mentsin special commissioner to report on 
Australasia. 


what had been done in Australia by 
way of settling the people on the land. His report, 
recently issued, is of great value to all who are inte- 
rested in the question of the unemployed, though 
its burden, that wherever the right sort of man is 
placed on the right sort of land, he will succeed, 
cannot be said to be very helpful, for that is the 
old story. The right sort of man will succeed any- 
where, if you give him a chance ; the difficulty is 
to pick him out of the crowd. 

In New South Wales very little has been done 
as yet to settle the people permanently on the soil. 
There is a law providing for the appointment of 
boards of control to whom the Crown may lease 
the area set apart for a labour settlement for 
twenty-eight years, with renewal for a further 
twenty-eight, the rent being payable annually after 
the fourth year of the lease, the act giving power to 
make each settler an advance of from thirty to fifty 
pounds ; but only three settlements have been 
started under it. These are Pitt Town with 2,150 
acres, Wilberforce with 1,630, and Bega with 
1,360. On these three settlements 145 settlers were 
placed, and all three of them are working at a loss. 
At Pitt Town there are now 88 men, 81 women, 
and 275 children under fourteen. The men are put 
into gangs by the superintendent, and work 48 
hours a week under his directions, and on the co- 
operative system they draw for food and clothing 
goods to the value of five shillings per week for 
each man, two shillings for each woman, and one 
shilling for each child. The state of the settlement, 
and the way in which it is going, can be gathered 
from the significant notice at the store: “ Abso- 
lutely no credit will be given at the store or 
butcher’s shop. Settlers who are short must 
borrow from each other.” ‘The poor quality of the 
land is said to be the cause of this reversion to the 
ordinary experience of life. The one bright spot 
in the settlement is the school, which is entirely 
maintained by the Government, in which the 120 
children are strong and healthy and of good con- 
duct. The Wilberforce settlement was begun on 
co-operative principles, but it has now been sub- 
divided and allotted to the settlers owing to disputes 
among them, one party locking up the tools so that 
the opposition could not work, and both parties 
having a quarrel about the ownership of the cows, 
during which the cows remained unmilked. On 
individualistic principles there is said to be hope 
for Wilberforce, but up to the present it has been 
Tun ata loss. The same is said of Bega, where the 
settlers are fewer. At Sydney the commissioner 
found a small army of the unemployed levelling 
sand in the park for rations supplied by the Govern- 
ment. He says: “It was a painful and distress- 
ing sight to see so many able-bodied men thus 
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employed, for it cannot, in any sense, be termed 
profitable employment, as a pair of horses and a 
scoop would do more work in one day than the 
653 men do in two days, and the men must know 
this ; but I was informed that the difficulty was to 
find any suitable employment near the town for a 
large body of men to do, and as the work is within 
the capacity of all men in a fair condition of health, 
no matter what their previous occupations have 
been, it was decided to put a proportion of the 
unemployed on at this work.” In addition to these 
he reports having frequently seen from 700 to 800 
men outside the Labour Bureau seeking employ- 
ment. 

In Victoria there are village communities, home- 
stead associations, and labour colonies. In the 
village communities the land has to be paid for in 
forty equal half-yearly instalments, and the amount 
of advance to each settler for building his cottage 
and fence is #40. There are seventy-two of these 
settlements, and their population is 6,563. Over 
£23,000 has been advanced to them, and the im- 
provements they have effected are valued at 
£56,000, but the total amount received as rent 
is only £200, as most of the settlers are still 
receiving aid. Some of the settlements have been 
markedly successful ; evidently the right men have 
been put in the right place ; several of the settlers 
even devoting their attention to the cultivation of 
sugar plants, oil plants, and other industries, a 
bonus for the cultivation of general products being 
granted by Parliament. ‘The homestead associa- 
tions have all been failures. The only labour 
colony mentioned in the report is that at Leon- 
gatha, where 800 acres were set apart for culti- 
vation by the unemployed. At first it was a 
decided failure, but Colonel Goldstein took it in 
hand as Honorary Superintendent, and he has 
made it fairly successful. The number of men on 
it was, however, only 113 at the time of the com- 
missioner’s visit. 

South Australia seems to be somewhat ahead of 
its sister colonies in dealing with the problem. It 
has a population of 10,00c, planted on homestead 
blocks which have a total area of over 45,000 acres. 
The settlers holding their land under right of pur- 
chase pay about eighteen pence a year per acre 
for it, while those holding it under perpetual lease 
pay four shillings. Small advances are made by 
the Government for buildings and other improve- 
ments. The system of village settlements has also 
been introduced, and there are now thirteen of them 
with a total population of 1,935 and an area of 
67,000 acres. In all these cases the prospects are 
promising, although it is rather early to prophesy. 
As the commissioner says : “ It would be premature 
to say that the problem of the unemployed diffi- 
culty has thus been solved, and that hundreds of 
men, women, and children can be placed on the 
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soil, and after certain assistance has been granted 
them, thrown on their own resources, and then 
they can make a living from the land. ‘This much, 
however, may be truthfully said, that the settlers 
are going the right way to accomplish the object of 
making a living by their own resources, and if they 
continue in this way they are sure to succeed.” 

In New Zealand the village settlement system 
has had a longer trial, it having been introduced, 
or rather revived, in 1886. ‘There are now 144 settle- 
ments On 33,000 acres, with a population of 4,561. 
To these settlers there has been advanced £ 25,000, 
and of this they have paid back £17,000, the im- 
provements now on the land being valued at 
£,92,000, so that the value of the work they have 
done is over £67,000. During last year 295 new 
selectors took up sections of land, representing an 
area in the aggregate of 7,616 acres ; and in these 
cases no monetary advances were made. ‘The 
system is reported to have had a most beneficial 
effect in the colony, having been the means of 
providing settled and comfortable homes for many 
of the deserving poor. 


The quantity of fruit from abroad 
imported into this country is be- 
coming enormous. According to 
Mr. Monro, the well-known Covent Garden sales- 
man, who has been reading a paper on the fruit 
trade before the Horticultural Club, oranges 
occupy the first place, and they are coming in 
from every part of the world where it is possible to 
grow them, commencing with Brazil, Jamaica, and 
Florida, and followed by Southern Europe and the 
Mediterranean, with occasional shipments from 
India and Australia. Lemons also reach us in 
increasing quantities, some of them now from 
Florida and Australia. Strawberries, too, are 
beginning to take a leading place, hundreds of 
baskets arriving daily, chiefly from Honfleur, during 
May. Following these are currants, red, white, and 
black, from France, and then cherries from Spain 
and the south of France, working north as the 
season advances. As many as 20,000 baskets of 
cherries have been sold in Covent Garden in one 
day at Whitsuntide. Greengages and plums last 
over a season of three months, the early arrivals 
being from Italy, the later from northern France 
and Germany. As many as 15,000 baskets of 
greengages from abroad are sold daily before the 
English crop is ripe. Pineapples come in large 
quantities from abroad, an English pine, except 
from a private garden, being now a rarity. The 
pine trade with the Azores has attained such im- 
portance that special steamers are now chartered 
for it. Grapes come in large quantities from Spain 
and Portugal, but are seldom sold at paying prices, 
Cape grapes having now the preference. The 
Channel Islands supply us with nearly two thou- 
sand tons of grapes a year, and we ourselves grow 
a thousand tons. Pears come from France, Italy, 
and California, and last year the Californians 
supplied us with large quantities of peaches. 
Apples, of course, bulk largely, commencing in 
April with those from Tasmania, the French, 
Italians, and Germans following on, and the 
United States and Canada providing much of the 
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winter supply. Bananas come from Madeira, the 
West Indies, South America, and chiefly from the 
Canaries, whence in one month over 36,000 
bunches have been received. 

Some day we may have a weather 
station in every town. At present 
such stations are few and far be- 
tween, and the information they give is almost too 
partial to generalise upon. Assuming that that 
information affords a fair test, it seems that the 
cloudiest places in the Empire are London and 
Esquimalt, and the brightest Bombay and Grenada. 
The least rainy and coldest place is Winnipeg, the 
dampest is Esquimalt, the most rainy is Colombo ; 
and Colombo is the place with the highest mean 
temperature, although the highest temperature 
reached was last year claimed by Adelaide. 
During the last twelve years Adelaide has had the 
highest temperature ten times, Calcutta once, and 
Melbourne once, and Ceylon has always had the 
highest mean temperature just as Winnipeg has 
always had the lowest mean temperature and the 
greatest daily range. Last year Trinidad, which 
always has one of the heaviest rainfalls, had the 
highest temperature in the sun, being 177°, which 
is next best on record to Adelaide’s 180° in 1882. 
3ombay is also a very rainy place, but the record 
for a day’s work seems to be held by Goondi Mill, 
on the Johnstone river in Queensland, where, in 
April 1894, 15°69 inches of rain fell in the twenty- 
four hours. ‘The London rainfall was just under 
28 inches for the whole of the last twelve months ; 
that of Colombo was over 77 inches. ‘This is 
trifling compared with the state of affairs at sta- 
tions from which regular reports are not received. 
For instance, in Mahabaleshwar 263 inches of 
rain have been recorded in a year, and at Cherra- 
punji, in the Khasi Hills, which boasts the greatest 
rainfall on earth, 472 inches have been recorded, 
that is 39 ft. 4 in. in the twelve months. As an 
inch of rain means a hundred tons of water on 
every acre, Cherra-punji must have rather a lively 
time of it. 


The Weather 
of the Empire. 


A Hint It would save a good deal of 

astoLand trouble, and tend considerably to the 
Concessions. world’s peace, if people who buy land 
or obtain concessions in new countries would 
remember that it is very seldom that the power of 
disposing of land rests either in the chiefs of a 
native tribe or in the tribe collectively. The 
quarrels that are constantly arising over land 
transfers are mainly due to the assumption that 
the laws and customs of other nations with regard 
to real estate are the same as our own. In semi- 
civilised communities the land, as a rule, belongs 
to the whole tribe or family, and to each member 
of it, past, present, and future, even to the unborn, 
in strict entail which no agreement can cut off. 
All the native can sell is the individual share of 
the common right which he enjoys ; the idea that 
the tribe or family has, by his act, excluded itself 
from all future interest in the land, is so utterly 
strange to his experience that he cannot compre- 
hend it, however carefully it may be explained to 
him. : 
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Utah State.—The admission of a new Siate into the 
American Union is made the occasion of many ceremonies. 
When Utah was admitted in January of this year these cere- 
monies took place at Salt Lake City. They began early in 
the morning before people were out of bed, with the ringing 
of church bells and the music of steam whistles. At noon 
the State officers went in procession to the meeting-place of 
the State Legislature. There prayer was offered by the 
president of the Mormon Church, and the ‘ Star Spangled 
Banner” was sung by a chorus of a thousand voices. After- 
wards President Cleveland’s proclamation, admitting Utah 
as a State, was read, and then the Governor and all the 
other State officers took an oath to the Federal Government. 
Before the President can issue his proclamation, he has to 
satisfy himself that the Constitution and Government of the 
new State are republican in form, and that the Constitution 
is not repugnant to the Constitution of the United States 
and the Declaration of Independence. Utah makes the 
forty-fifth State. It has a population of a little less than 
250,000, four-fifths of whom are adherents of the Mormon 
Church. 


Washington Street Cars.—In respect to its street-car 
service, Washington is now the most interesting city in the 
world. Its long, wide streets, and the enormous flat area 
covered by the city and its suburbs, afford an unequalled field 
for street-railway engineers, and the engineers and elec- 
tricians are making the most of the opportunities. Including 
the horse cars, five methods of traction are now in use at 
Washington. On Pennsylvania Avenue and on other of the 
more important thoroughfares all the cars are worked by 
underground cables. The City Commissioners will not 
tolerate the unsightly overhead electric wires which are neces- 
sary where the trolley plan of electric traction is in use. In 
the suburbs this plan is in use to some extent ; but the poles 
are of iron, light and artistically designed, so as to save the 
disfigurement of the avenues. The suburban lines which 
run into the city are worked either by electricity carried in 
underground ducts, or by storage batteries carried in the 
cars. The fact that the commissioners would not tolerate 
the trolley plan within the city limits has done much to 
encourage the perfecting of other systems of electric traction. 
One by one the old-fashioned horse-car lines are being super- 
seded either by the cable or by electricity, and in a year or 
two the horse will have entirely disappeared from the street- 
car service in Washington. As is well known, Washington 
is a city of immense distances; but since the street-car 
service became so highly developed, there is no city in which 
travel by conveyances using the streets is cheaper. Transfer 
tickets are given from one line to another, making it possible 
to travel ten or fifteen miles for a twopence-halfpenny fare. 


Cost of Education in America._Taking one school with 
another, the cost of educating children in the elementary 
day schools in England is about thirty shillings a scholar. 
The city of Boston, U.S.A., has recently been inquiring 
how the cost per scholar in its schools compared with that 
in other cities, and from the report made to the City 
Council it is possible to learn the cost in many of the 
American cities. Boston itself spends £5 16s. per scholar a 
year ; New York, £6 §s. ; Brooklyn, £4 5s. ; Cincinnati, £5 ; 
Cleveland, £6 2s. ; Providence, £4 5s. ; Baltimore, £3 145. ; 
St. Louis, £3 11s. ; Philadelphia, £3 10s. These figures 
show what the large American cities spend, but it is not 
possible to make any close or satisfactory comparison with 
the cost in England, because in the United States, while 
the schools are open only eight or nine months in the year, 
the limit of school age is nineteen or twenty, and the city 
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public-school systems include primary, grammar, high, and 
normal schools. The American school systems do not 
apparently work as smoothly as our own. In some cities it 
is difficult to get men of high standing to act on the school 
boards, owing to the extent to which the school systems are 
complicated with party politics; and in many of the large 
cities the school boards have not the power to levy school 
rates. They obtain their money through the city councils, 
and the result of this round-about system is that with one or 
two exceptions the school accommodation is inadequate to 
the population of the city, and in many cities schools are 
housed in buildings, some of which are unsanitary, while 
others are not adapted to the work which is expected to be 
carried on in them. Cleveland, Ohio, is admitted to have 
the best school system. Chicago stands well, as it is one of 
the few cities in which the school board can levy rates, and 
consequently it has been enabled to keep almost level with 
the rapid growth of population. 


New Uses for Electric Cars.— The uses to which electric 
street cars are being put in American cities are constantly on 
the increase. In New York, in Brooklyn, and in Washington 
the cars are now regularly used in the collecting and dis- 
tributing of letters and packages. Instead of letter carriers 
walking round to the branch offices and the street letter boxes, 
and carrying the loaded bags to the post-offices, postal cars 
are kept on the go night and day. With a car, set apart 
entirely for this postal work, three men travel. One attends 
to the motor ; one collects the bags from the street boxes ; 
and a third sorts the letters. A great saving of time is 
effected ; for when the car reaches the central office, all the 
letters are sorted and tied in bundles ready for the bags in 
which they are to be carried to their destination. In Brooklyn 
and in Philadelphia cars are being largely used for social 
purposes. People living in the suburbs who are giving even- 
ing parties hire special cars, and give notice to their guests 
that the cars will leave atastated time. All the guests meet 
at the car, and are conveyed to and from the home of their 
hosts at twice the speed they could travel in carriages or cabs. 
These special cars are beautifully furnished. Their outer 
appearance is also different from that of the ordinary cars, 
so that when ordinary passengers see one of these cars ap- 
proaching they understand that it is reserved for a private 
party. The most daring use of electric street cars so far 
proposed is in the city of Cleveland. There they are to be 
used for carrying market produce and other heavy goods to 
and from the city. A central goods station jointly owned 
by the street-car companies is to be established ; and to this 
place goods are to be carried, principally between midnight 
and five o’clock in the morning, when the lines are but little 
occupied with the passenger traffic. The street-car com- 
panies can render this service much more cheaply than the 
ordinary railways, as a large proportion of the goods carried 
can be placed with the persons to whom they are consigned 
with only one handling. 


Scotland and Russia.—The number of eminent men of 
Scottish extraction in Russian service has often been spoken 
of. In Mr. Sala’s last book an amusing example was given, 
where he travelled from Vienna to St. Petersburg in the 
company of a Rus-ian general, whom he met at dinner after 
their arrival, and found that his mysterious fellow-traveller 
was a brother of the then Minister of War. Mr. Sala 
heard the Scotch Consul at Vienna on the platform at 
starting talking to the General, but during the journey they 
spoke together in French, and smoked and fraternised. 
The Minister was much amused when Mr. Sala told of the 
long journey with his brother. The Russian boys of the 
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family were all sent to the High School at Edinburgh for 
their education. The present writer knew, and was often in 
the house of, a Scotch lady who married a Russian nobleman 
about sixty years ago. In the time of the Crimean War 
they had an estate not far from Sebastopol. Two of the 
sons were officers of the Russian army, and fought at Alma 
and throughout the siege. During a truce some Scottish 
officers were invited to the house of the former Edinburgh 
lady, and the friendly talk was about the city of Sir 
Walter Scott and Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, who lived in the 
place next to the Nelsons, one of whom was now the 
Russian baroness. The case of Admiral Greig, whose de- 
scendants lived in Russia from the time of Peter the Great 
down to our day, and kept up their communication with rela- 
tives in Scotland, is well known. Many other instances 
might be given. We are, therefore, not surprised on seeing 
the official announcement that ‘* General Clayhills has, by 
an Imperial ukase, been appointed Prefect of St. Peters- 
burg.” The Russian Clayhills are of Scotch extraction, and 
have kept touch with their kinsmen, the Clayhills of Inver- 
gowrie, Forfarshire. Who can say that the present Czar is 
out of place as Honorary Colonel of the Scots Greys ? 


Pawnbroker's Gains.—Much has been said about the 
Mont de Piété and other State institutions in Europe for the 
benefit of those whose only resource for small loans was the 
pawn-shop. In America the attempt to have a better system 
has been successfully carried out at the Church Mission 
Building in the Fourth Avenue, New York. It is called the 
Provident Loan Society. The charges are only one-third of 
what the law allows pawnbrokers to charge. Articles 
pledged and not redeemed are exposed for sale after a season. 
If they bring at auction more than the amount for which 
they were pledged, the surplus is returned to the owners. 
If less, the Society loses; but the average sales exceed in 
amount the money risked, and the needy are thus benefited 
through this agency. 


Lowland Scotch of Olden Time. —There has been much 
said about the affinity of German, Dutch, and other Teutonic 
speech with the language of the Boers of the Transvaal. In 
a very ingenious and convincing article in the ‘* Scotsman,” 
it is shown that in early times many Scottish words in 
common use more exactly corresponded with Boer words 
than with German, or with High or Low Dutch of our day. 
The spelling and pronunciation may vary, but the common 
origin of the words are evident. Wan, Den, Keeke, Gangs, 
Reek, Nu, and many other words are the old forms of 
When, Then, Keek (look), Gang (go), Reek (smoke). 
Even Kruger’s name ‘‘ Oom Paul” is traced in ‘* Barbour’s 
Bruce,” the diction of which is older Teutonic than the Low- 
land Scotch of after-days. 


Comets Due in 1896.—-Astronomers are often asked by 
their friends, at the beginning of a year, whether any large 
comet is expected to appear during its course. It is desir- 
able, therefore, to point out that the regularly periodic comets 
are all small, and that large and conspicuous comets all 
move in orbits either parabolic (in which case they never 
return) or elliptic of such very great eccentricity that they 
return only at very distant intervals, sometimes so distant 
that they have only been seen at one appearance during 
historic times, making it impossible to determine their orbits 
with great precision, or to predict within several years when 
the next appearance is likely to take place. 

Of the known comets of short period, two are due to 
return to perihelion —that is, to the nearest point of their 
orbits tothe Sun—in the present year. One of these, called 
Faye’s, because it was discovered by that veteran French 
astronomer so long ago as 1843, has a period of about seven 
and a-half years, and has been seen at every return since its 
discovery. It will be again in perihelion during March, but 
it was nearest the Earth last October, was observed at Nice 
so early as near the end of September, and has now ceased 
to be visible even with telescopes. It is always a very faint 
object ; its next return will take place in the autumn of 
1903. 

The other comet due this year was discovered by Mr. 
Brooks of the Smith Observatory, Geneva, N.Y., on July 6, 
1889, and found to have a period of somewhat less than 
seven years, which should bring it to perihelion again in 


the spring or summer of the present year. This comet is 
also a very faint object, and when nearest the Sun is more 
than twice the Earth’s distance from him, A very interest- 
ing question, however, is connected with its expected 
appearance, a conjecture having been started that it is iden- 
tical with a comet seen so long ago as 1770 (when it was 
discovered by Messier at Paris) ; but its course was so greatly 
changed by the attraction of Jupiter that, though calculated 
by Lexell to be moving in an orbit of only five and a-half 
years’ period, it did not afterwards return to view, and there- 
fore obtained the name of Lexell’s lost comet. The conjec- 
ture is that fresh disturbances produced in its motions by 
Jupiter in 1886 brought it within visibility in 1889, when it 
was rediscovered by Mr. Brooks. Should it appear again 
this year, it will become possible to decide this question. A 
French astronomer thinks it more likely that Swift’s comet 
of last August is identical with Lexell’s. 

Since our paragraph on the comets of 1895 in the number 
for last December was written, two new ones have been dis- 
covered: the first by Mr. Perrine of the Lick Observatory, 
California, on the morning of November 17 ; and the second 
by Mr. Brooks of Geneva, N.Y. on that of November 22. 
The former of these comets would have been visible to the 
naked eye for a few days about the middle of December, but 
was at that time above the horizon only during daylight. 
The latter decreased in brightness after its discovery, and 
was never visible except through a telescope ; it is thought 
likely that it was identical with a comet which appeared so 
long ago as the end of the year 1652.—w. T. LYNN. 


Splendid Liberty of Spelling.—There are many proposals 
afoot for securing greater uniformity of spelling. The 
Clarendon Press at Oxford made one of the latest attempts. 
Most of us remember the ‘‘ Spelling Bees,” which were so 
popular some years ago. The chief cause of failure was 
the absence of any standard book ofauthority for reference. 
The copyright laws with America make uniformity impos- 
sible now. Books that must be printed in the United 
States will have American spelling. In Mr. Dasent’s enter- 
taining volume about St. James's Square and the occu- 
pants of each house since the time of Charles 11, a letter of 
Lady Wentworth is quoted in the original spelling, which 
is a splendid specimen of the liberty of a ‘* lady of quality,” 
in defiance of dictionaries and authorised books. She was 
looking for a house for her son, and here are a few sen- 
tences extracted from the letter. ‘I have been to see a 
hous in St. Jamsis Square. Thear will want little to be 
dun to it. Thear is back stairs, twoe coach housis, and 
stable for 11 horsis, rooms over for sarvents, very good 
offisis, a yard for drying of cloathes and leds for that 
purpose. Dear soul, my paper is al fild with thees 
housis. I wish the best of them were fild with you and 
all your goods, with the adetion of a good buiteful vertu- 
ous wife, to the great comfort of your most infenite affectionat 
mother.” 

‘What matters orthography,”’ says Mr. Dasent, ‘* when 
the heart speaks so eloquently !” 


The Opal Ring and the Piping Bullfinch.—In the new 
volume of Mrs. C. H. Spurgeon’s annual report of the 
‘** Book Fund,” she tells the true story of the Opal Ring and 
the Piping Bullfinch. The incident had become known to 
some American admirer of the great preacher, and thus got 
into print, with varying blunders and sundry embellishments, 
after the manner of gossiping writers on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Many of our readers will like to have, without 
comment, the correct version, as now given by Mrs. 
Spurgeon. It must be premised that for a long period she 
had been seriously ill, and in almost constant pain. Her 
husband was much engaged in his busy work, but managed 
to secure as much time as possible for coming to help and 
comfort his suffering wife, whether at home, or after she 
was removed to Brighton. There the incident occurred 
of the famous physician, Sir J. Y. Simpson, journeying from 
Edinburgh to Brighton to see her, and when asked his 
charge for his prolonged attendance refused any payment, 
and said it was an honour and privilege tu be of any service 
to Mr. Spurgeon. Well, here is the story as told by Mrs. 
Spurgeon, who is now in restored health, and occupies her- 
self every year with greater zeal and larger means in the 
generous and uséful work of distributing to clergymen and 
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ministers of all denominations volumes which they are seldom 
able to purchase. In her book ‘‘Ten Years After,” she 
gives details of her successfully carrying on this work. But 
now let us quote the story of the Opal Ring and the Piping 
Bullfinch. 

‘* One ever-recurring question, when my dear husband had 
to leave me in those times of illness, was ‘ What can I bring 
you, wifey?’ I seldom answered by a request, for I had all 
things richly to enjoy except Aea/th. But one day, when he 
put the usual query, I said playfully—for the pain had not 
taken a// the fun out of me—‘ / should like an opal ring and 
a piping bulifinch.’ Ue looked surprised and rather amused, 
but simply replied, ‘Ah ! you know I cannot get those for 
you.” Two or three days we made merry over my singular 
choice of desirable articles; but one Thursday evening, on 
his return from the service at the Tabernacle, he came into my 
room with such a beaming face and such love-lighted eyes, that 
I knew something had delighted him very much. In his hand 
he held a tiny box, and I am sure his pleasure exceeded mine 
as he took from it a beautiful little ring, and placed it on my 
finger. ‘There is your opal ring, my darling,’ he said, 
and then told me of the strange way in which it had come. 
An old lady, whom he had once seen when she was ill, sent 
a note to the Tabernacle to say she desired to give Mrs. 
Spurgeon a small present, and could some one be sent to 
receive it. Mr. Spurgeon’s private secretary went, and 
brought the little parcel, which, when opened, was found to 
contain the opal ring! How we talked of the Lord’s tender 
love for His stricken child, and of Elis condescension in thus 
stooping to supply an unnecessary gratification to His dear 
servant’s sick one, I must leave my readers to imagine ; but 
I can remember feeling that the Lord was very near to us. 

**Not long after that I was moved to Brighton, there 
to pass through a crisis in my life, the result of which would 
be a restoration to better health—or death. One evening, 
when my dear husband came from London, he brought a 
large package with him, and, uncovering it, disclosed a cage 
containing a lovely piping bullfinch !_ My astonishment was 
great, my joy unbounded, and these emotivns were intensi- 
fied as he related the way in which he became possessed of 
the coveted treasure. He had been to see a dear friend of 
ours, whose husband was sick unto death, and after com- 
mending the sufferers to God in prayer, she said, ‘I want 
you to take my pet bird to Mrs. Spurgeon. His songs are 
too much for my poor husband in his weak state, and I know 
that ‘* Bully ” will interest and amuse Mrs. Spurgeon in her 
loneliness, while you are so much away from her. I would 
give him to none but her.’ Mr. Spurgeon then told her of 
my request, and they together rejoiced over the care of the 
Heavenly Father, who had so wondrously provided the very 
gift his child had longed for. With that cage beside him, 
the journey to Brighton seemed a very short one ; and when 
‘Bully’ piped his pretty song, and took a hemp-seed as a 
reward from the lips of his new mistress, there were eyes 
with joyful tears in them, and hearts overflowing with praise 
to God in the little room by the sea that night. 

**Does anyone doubt that this bird was a direct love-gift 
from the pitiful Father? Can I hear some one say, ‘Oh! 
it wasall ** chance ” that brought about such ‘* coincidences ” 
as these?’ Ah, no, it was not ‘chance,’ but we know and 
recognise a Father’s care for all the works of His hands, and 
His infinite tenderness for the children of His love ; and 
nothing which concerns them is too trivial to notice. 
Blessed are they who know His compassion and His grace, 
and who find comfort in His providence, consolation in His 
sympathy, and abiding peace in the fulness of His everlast- 
ing love ! 

‘*There is little more to tell. ‘ Bully’s’ sweet little life 
and ministry are ended, but the memory of the Lord’s ten- 
derness is a life-long treasure ; and the opal ring glistens on 
my finger as I write this paragraph.” 


Bishop Heber : an Early Recollectien of him by Mr. Glad- 
Stone.—-In 1839, Catherine, the eldest daughter of Sir 
Stephen Glynne of Hawarden, was married to W. Ewart 
Gladstone. She was a girl when Reginald Heber first used 
to visit at the Castle. Mr. Gladstone had already admired 
his character, and took delight in his poems, one of which 
he afterwards translated into Latin. In 1894, when Dr. 
George Smith was writing the ‘* Memoir of. Bishop Heber,” 
he asked Mr. Gladstone to give any recollections. His reply 
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was that he was glad to hear of Dr. Smith preparing such a 
record of Heber, ‘‘ who both adorned and helped to elevate 
the Church of England.” He then enclosed the following 
early recollection of the Bishop: ‘‘I could not have been 
more than ten years old when Bishop Heber first visited 
Hawarden Castle, in 1820, I believe ; but words spoken of him 
by my mother have not faded. They have left a deep im 
pression. In 1815 she had become a widow. As was 
natural at the time of so sore a trial, intercourse such as wax 
now offered should be of special value ; it was undoubtedly 
so. I recall the Bishop’s singular gifts, his greatness uniting 
persuasion and charm. I recall how comforting and precious 
his words were to my mother; through her conversation 
they are remembered by me. Neither have I forgotten 
the deep interest felt on hearing he was to be Bishop of 
Calcutta, nor the awe and sadness of the tidings of his 
death.” —** Life of Heber,” by Dr. G. Smith, 1895. 


Fattening Oysters.— Off the shores of Eastern Virginia a 
new method is now being tried of fattening oysters. Hitherto 
the plan adopted by the oyster-men has been to transfer 
the oysters from the bays along the Atlantic coast to the 
estuaries of the rivers, to feed on the matter brought down 
by the current. In the low, marshy ground that fringes one 
of the bays on the Virginia coast, a number of parallel 
canals are being made into which the sea water will be ad- 
mitted by sluice-gates. In these canals the oysters will be 
grown, much as water-cresses are grown around London. 
The oysters will find their natural food, which consists of 
diatoms and other minute alge, which are reproduced in 
prodigious quantities when salt water is mixed with a small 
percentage of fresh water. Ona small scale the plan 
has worked successfully. Thus far the small oysters have 
been transplanted into the canals from the bays; but, 
with the plan in full operation, this will not be necessary, as 
the canals open on to the breeding-grounds, and during the 
early summer, when the spawn is given off, it will float into 
the canals, and the oyster-beds will be planted naturally. 
Other advantages claimed for the new method of culture are 
freedom from sewage contamination, the easy exclusion of 
the enemies of the oyster, and the ease of harvesting. 


Astronomical Notes for March.— The Sun passes north- 
erly over the equator about 2 o’clock on the morning of 
the 20th, and that day is therefore the vernal equinox this 
year, on which the days and nights are of equal duration 
all over the world, On account, however, of the difference 
between mean and apparent time, he will be on the 
meridian that day about 7 minutes after 12 by our clocks, 
and so rise about 5 minutes after 6 in the morning and set 
about 10 minutes after 6 in the evening; being above the 
horizon a little more than twelve hours, in consequence of 
the refraction of his rays. He will rise on the Ist day at 
6h. 47m. in the morning, and set at 5h. 38m. in the even- 
ing ; on the 15th he will rise at 6h. 16m. and set at 6h. 2m. 
The Moon will enter her Last Quarter at 31 minutes before 
noon on the 6th; become New at 12 minutes before 11 
o'clock on the morning of the 14th; enter her First Quarter 
at 3 minutes before noon on the 22nd ; and become Full at 
22 minutes past 5 o’clock on the morning of the 29th. She 
will be in apogee, or farthest from the Earth, on the night 
of the 14th, and in perigee, or nearest us, on that of the 
28th ; exceptionally high tides may be expected on the 29th. 
The planet Mercury will be at greatest western elongation 
from the Sun on the afternoon of the 5th, and will about 
that date be visible in the morning before sunrise, but only 
for a short time in the northern hemisphere on account of 
his considerable southern declination, in the constellation 
Capricornus. Venus is still a morning star, moving in an 
easterly direction through the constellation Aquarius. 
Mars is visible in the early morning, increasing each day in 
brightness ; he is also in Aquarius, somewhat to the west of 
Venus, and will be near the small waning Moon on the roth. 
Jupiter is almost stationary in the constellation Cancer ; he 
is now due south about half-past 9 o’clock in the evening, 
and will be in that position about half-past 7 at the end of 
the month, Saturn is in Libra, shining with a steady white 
light in the latter part of the evening, in the south-eastern 
part of the sky ; he will be in conjunction with the Moon 
about an hour after rising on the last day of the month, but 
distant nearly eight degrees to the north of her. 

w. 


T. LYNN, 












Wiben the Lamps are tit. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


SEARCH PASSAGES. 
PERSONIFICATIONS. 
(Find source and author of each of the following passages. 


Prizes, to the value of One Guinea and Half a Guinea respec- 
tively, will be awarded for the two best answers. ) 


1. ‘* First, in green apparel dancing, 
The young Spring smiled, with angel grace. 
“‘ Morn, her rosy step in the eastern clime 
Advancing, sowed the earth with orient pearl.” 
** Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu.” 
“Tis crown enough to Virtue still, her own applause.” 
‘¢Then came brave Glory, puffing by 
In silks that whistled, who but he ! 


‘‘ Blind Authority beating with his staff 
The child that might have led him.” 


‘‘«Warm Charity, the general friend.” 


‘*Stern daughter of the voice of God, 
O Duty.” 

** And here was Labour, his own bondslave.” 

‘* Sorrow, with her family of sighs.” 

‘* Here Love his golden shafts employs, here lights 
His constant lamp.” 


** But He, her fears to cease, 


Sent duwn the meek-eyed Peace.” 


II. SELECTIONS. 


Fiction, while professing to mirror life, is oblivious of many 
human types, possibly holding that they lack dramatic 
interest. Will our readers search in the works of standard 
authors for the following six types of character - common 
enough in real life, although rare in print? (Give name, 
chapter, book, and author in each case. Six prizes, amount- 
ing altogether to One and a Half Guineas in value, will be 
allotted to the six best selections sent in.) 

1. A happy governess. 2. An extravagant Scotchman. 
3. A nice mother-in-law. 4. A poor uncle from Australia. 
5. A tidy maid of all work. 6. A non-prosaic grocer. 


III. SHAKESPEARIAN ACROSTICS. 


(The acrostics ‘* Macbeth” and ‘* Dogberry ” proved so 
popular that the Editor has arranged to give a series of four 
(one a month). Note will be kept of names of those sending 
in correct solutions monthly, and Six Guineas’ worth of books 
divided, at the close of the competition, among successful 
solvers of the series. Prize-winners for November (see 
February advertisements) and December (see this month’s 
advertisement) debarred for this series. ) 

FIRST or Four. 
(Give act and scene of each quotation.) 


‘** Disable all the benefits of yous own country, or I 
will scarce think you have swum in a gondola.” 
‘When I do name him, let it Le ¢A4y part 
To praise him more than ever man did merit.” 
‘* Looking on the lines of my boy’s face, methought 7 
did recoil 
Twenty-three years; and saw myse/f.” 
4. ‘*11l make ¢hee eat iron like an ostrich, and swallow 
my great sword like a pin, ere ‘how and I part.” 
‘¢ All my mother came into mine eyes 
And gave me up to tears.” 


6. ‘* Misery acquaints a man with strange bed-fellows. 7 
will here shroud till the dregs of the storm be past.” 


(The initials of names above indicated give the following 
speaker’s name. ) 
‘“* The more 7 give to thee, 
The more / have.” 


RULEs. —1. Write in ink, clearly, on one side of paper. 
Begin with name of competition, end with your own name 
and address. Where other things are equal, neatest papers 
take precedence. 


2. All envelopes must be addressed to the Eustor of 
“« Leisure Hour,” having Prize Competitions written in top 
corner, must be vecezved not later than the 20th, must con- 
tain blue coupon (see opposite), and may contain replies to 


all three competitions. 
3- Answers will be duly published, and winners may 
then choose prizes in books, not exceeding values given 


above. 


ANSWERS IN DECEMBER COMPETITIONS. 
I. Searcu PassaGeEs. 


t. The skylark, from “‘ Toa Skylark,” by Shelley. 2. Keatsreading 
Chapman's ‘‘Homer,” from a sonnet, by Keats. 3. Satan flying 
through Chaos, from *‘ Paradise Lost,” ii. 943, by Milton. 4. The poet 
meditating from *‘ Oft in the Stilly Night,” by Moore. 5. The singer's 
voive, from “Excelsior,” by Longfellow. 6. The Pleiades, from 
“* Locksley Hall,” by Tennyson. 7. “ Combat in Sohrab and Rustem,” 
by M. Arnold. 8. The battle smoke, from “ Battle of the Baltic,” by 
Campbell. 9. Autumn leaves, from ‘“‘ Ode to the West Wind,” by Shelley. 
10, Pleasures, from ‘‘ Tam o’ Shanter,” by Burns. 11. The hills, from 
“Childe Rolande,” by Browning. 12. Adversity, from “As You Like 
It,” ii. 1, by Shakespeare. 


Il. Huistoricat Porrrarrs. 


The two best selections were both portraits of Cromwell. The first 
from Carlyle’s “* Letters and Speeches,” the second from Green's ‘‘ Short 
History.” 

SHAKESPEARIAN ACROSTIC. 


D—ull. ‘* Love’s Labour Lost,” ii. 2. 

Q -thello. |“ Othello,” v. 2. } 

G-—host. ‘ Hamlet,” i. s. \ pe 
B-ottom, ‘ Midsummer Night's Dream,” iv. 1. | ay as. 
E -milia. “Othello,” v. 2. , 
R—osalind. ‘“‘ As You Like It,” iii. 2. 
R-omeo. ‘“‘ Romeo and Juliet,” iii. 1. 
‘ “ Hamlet,” v. 1. 


Nothing,” iv. 2. 


Y—orick. 


ANSWERS IN JANUARY COMPETITIONS. 
I. Searcu PassaGes 


Love. 1. Elaine’s song, Tennyson. 2. Sonnet 34, Rossetti. 3. 
Sonnet 116, Shakespeare. 4. M. N. D, Shakespeare. 5. Sonnet 21, 
Lowell. 6. Laodamia, Wordsworth. 

Life. 1. Life, Mrs) Barbauld! 2. Motto, Old Mortality, Scott. 
3. Crashaw. 4. T. and C., Shakespeare. 5. Rabbi Ben Ezra, 
Browning. 6 The Church, G. Herbert. 


Il, Feminine CHARACTERS. 


The best paper gave characters of Isabella of Castile, 1450, and 
Elizabeth Fry ; the second described Lady Mary Vere (1581) and Agnes 
Jones. 

III, Puzztes ror YouNGER READERS. 

First (the puzzle here was not, as some readers thought, what was 
done, but ow it was done !), ‘‘ The robbers would now have 4 vessels, 
1 containing 24 oz. of attar of roses, and 3 capable of containing 5, 1, 
and 13 oz respectively. They would, therefore, fill 5 and 11 from 24, 
thus leaving 8 oz. in 24; Ze. first share. Then empty 5 into 13 and 
fill up 13 from 11 (leaving 3 oz. in 11); refill 5 from 13, which would 
leave 8 oz. in 13, Z.¢., second share ; then empty 5 into 11, making 8 oz. 
in 11, Ze. third share.” 

Second, 1,114 lawful words were made out of /ndiscriminately. 

Third, 1. In “ Leila,” by S. Tytler. 2. In ‘ Holiday House,” by 
C. Sinclair. 3. In “ Little Women,” by L. Alcott. 4. In “ Fairchild 
Family,” by Mrs. Sherwood. 5. In “ Jackanapes,” by Mrs. Ewing. 
6. In “‘ Deb and the Duchess,” by L. T. Meade. 7. In ‘‘ Tom Brown's 
Schooldays,” by Hughes. 8. In ‘‘ The Dog Crusoe,” by Ballantyne. 
9g. In “‘ Susie’s Six Birthdays,” by Mrs. Prentiss. 1o In “ Wide, Wide 
World,” by Miss Wetherell, 11. In “ Alice through the Looking-glass,” 
by Carroll. 12. In ‘‘ The Snow Queen,” by Hans Andersen. 

N.B —For prize-winners’ names, look among advertisements. 








